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refreshed with its manifold promises of things 
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Reported:for the Presbyterian. 
SABBATH CONVENTION. 
Extract from the Address to the Sebbath Convention at 


_ Chamberiburgh, Pennsylvania, read by the Rev, G. Mor | 


ris, Chairman of the Committee appointed to prepare it. 
In noticing prevailing omissions of the duties 
appropriate to the Lord’s day, we would advert 
chiefly to those which may be witnessed among 
the members of evangelical churches. Oar 
‘reason for specifyin 


arduous task of correcting and elevating the 


tune of public opinion respecting this essential | 


part of morality ; and instead of enumerating 
all the inconsistencies which. deface their Sab- 
bath observance, we would fix upon that which, 
in a great degree, is the cause of them all—the 


‘want, or weakness of a devotional spirit. . The |. 


Lord’s day ought, emphatically, to be a day of 
prayer_and praise ; accordingly, we find that 
two of the most sublime and thrilling odes of « 
the sweet singer of Israel were composed -for 


this holy day, as models of Sabbath devotions— | 


‘we mean the 92d and 118th psalms. Yes, the 
Lord’s day, as commemorative of that august 
and joyous event, the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, which constituted heaven’s seal of appro- 
bation upon the work which the Father gave 
him to do, calls for devotion early and late ¢ 
devotion in the closet, in the family, and in the 
house of God. On that day the redeemed of 
the Lord should pray. always, end not faint. 
The meditations of the day, the social inter- 
course, the whole carriage and conduct in pub- 
lic and private should be characterized by de- 
-votion; for if that be wanting, how can the ser- 
vices of religion, the family worship, the secret 

rayer, the Scripture readings and church: so- 

be adequately fulfilled?) Nay, want- 
ing the principle of devotion, all will be ne- 
glected, or gone about in a mechanical manner, 
unprofitable to the performer, and dishonouring 
to the Redeemer, whose glorious work it is set 
apart to commemorate. We have heard of the 
intense and wrestling devotions of the Puritans 
and Covenanters on the Lord’s day, of the 
strong crying and tears which mingled with 
their petition, of the grave, sweet melody which 
reverbera'ed from the bleak mountains and 
rocky cliffs that overhung the secluded glens 
where old and young sang the songs of Zion, 
in the very midst of the perils of persecution. 
We have read of the costly sacrifices which di- 
vine grace, in answer to their cry, enabled 
them to make; of their parting with wealth, the 

-endearments of home; yea, life itself, that they 
might, in faithful execution of their solemn 
league and covenant, preserve the crown of 
Christ untarnished, and maintain and transmit 
to posterity the solemn ordinances of His house 
in their heaven-born simplicity and scripiural 
purity and integrity. Do we resemble them in 
their fervent devotions from Sabbath to Sab- 
bath? or rather, must we not confess that. the 
spirit of devotion hath greatly left us, and the 
very aspect of it too seldom solemnizes our pub- 
lic assemblies? It is palpably absent in the 
great majority of the gathered flock, and seldom 
visible in the individual family apart; hence 
the deficiency of paternal instruction, of regular 
catechizing, and of faithful, affectionate counsel 
to the rising generation, Almost the whole 
time.of many parents is consumed in attend- 
ance upon public religious meetings, so that, in. 
their domestic arrangements, no place is found 
for these momentous duties. 

The morning and evening sacrifice, indeed, 

is still offered by a goodly number among us; 

but it is to be feared that, to manifest themselves 
in such private exercises, combining the offices 

of prophet, priest, and king to their families, is 
not deemed, by a large portion of parents, their 
distinguishing honour and imperatively incum- 
bent duty. ‘loo many abuse the aid of Sabbath 
school teachers, and appease the remonstrances 
of conscience for their own neglect of religious 
training, by transferring them, for a couple of 
hours every week, to the care of comparative 
strangers. Are there not some fathers who, 
amidst the still and solemn hours of the Lord’s 
day, tell their children that all should pray, who 
are never scen by them to bow the knee; not 
even on a sacramental day, when they went to 
the table of the Lord, or brought their offspring 
to the baptismal font? Thus, prayerless at 
home, how unprepared come they to the house 
of prayer! ‘There, under luminous expositions 
of divine truth, nothing is learned savingly and 
to profit; there, under thrilling appeals to the 
conscience, no permanent impression is pro- 
duced. ‘To a people thus lifeless and undevout, 
the sanctuary feels as a house of bondage ; and 
though in compliance with custom, and from 
regard to their reputation, it is their manner to 
resort to it, very small matters are made to 
serve as an excuse for non-altendance. A little 

excess of heat or cold, a boisterous wind, or a 
dark cloud coming up the sky, constitute a 
powerful reason for an oft-recurring absence. 
The fatigues of labour are pled by some, and 
the delicate lassitude and refined languor that 
result from doing nothing deter others, and the 
fear of being deemed impolite to a stranger that 

is visiting them, is urged by others, and thus 

do thousands of immortal souls every Sabbath 
keep obstinately and carelessly aloof from the 
wells of the water of life. And how do they 
spend the day when thus culpably absent from 
the courts of the Lord? O tell it not in Gath, 
publish it not in the streets of Ashkelon, what 
those professors of religion are guilty of when 
lounging at home, instead of being in the sanc- 
tuary, lest the daughters of the Philistines re- 
joice, lest the daughters of the uncircumcised 
triumph. They may be so far deluded as to 
think their dozing, dreamy mode of keeping the 

Sabbath freedom, delightful freedom, compared 

with the austerity and gloom of an every min- 

ute’s sanctification of the whole day. 

But do austerity and gloom necessarily ac- 
company its conscientious and pains-taking ob- | 
Its exercises are so 
varied, that they do not sink into monotony; 
and they are full of sublime interest, and fraught 
with enjoyment. When the Creator had fin- 
ished his work, it is said, he rested, and was 
refreshed. When our Lord had accomplished 
the work given him to do, he also rested, and 
his rest was glorious. .The Infinite Mind con- 
templated the angient ¢reation, and pronounced 
it very good. The Author of the new creation 
saw in its future results an untold amount of 
good that satisfied his mighty soul for the tra- 
vail with which it had been agonized ; and into 
a rest resembling that of God the Father, and 
that of God the Son, may we be said to enter, 
when observing the Sabbath in a proper spirit: 
fur what have we so much to do, on that day, 
as to contemplate the wonders of the new crea- 
tion, and to rejoice in the glorious plan of re- 
deeming grace, resting in its provisions, and 


present, and things to come? We see it to be 
very good, and over its riches and moral beauty 
the eye of faith expatiates with fresh and ever- 
deepening delight. Our duties vary, but none 
are irksome; we confess our sins, we cease 
from our own works of self-righteousness, we 
embrace an offered Saviour, and we enjoy a 
rest satisfying to the cravings of the soul, and 
endless in duration. Accepted in the Beloved, 
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this class. is, that, upon | 
them principally, if not exclusively, rests.the | 


we look up to the Almighty Creator as our Fa- 
ther and unchangeable Friend ; we love to draw 
nigh to the mercy-seat sprinkled with the blood 
of” his Son, and, in secret, to spend hours in 
pouring forth our hearts in importunate inter- 
cession for sinners under our roofs, and for a 
perishing world. _ We joy, when it is said to us, 
Go up to the house of the Lord, that along with 
others we may hear his word of truth, and en- 
age in the exercises of adoring praise and un- 
joy. 
“In those sacred hours and employments the 
Spirit breathes a holy atmosphere, reviving and 
invigorating to the graces of the newman, The 


which is founded on the resurrection of Christ 
crucified is so stable, ennobling, and transport- 
ing, that none but souls destitute of religious 
feeling can be dull; none but the alienated from 
God can tire of the exercises appropriate to the 
day. Surely it is not without reason that we 
are bid to call the Sabbath a delight, the holy 
of the Lord and honourable; it is an emblem of 
the Sabbath of eternity. 

_ And is there, we ask, in this rigid abstraction 
from worldly cares, and entire abstinence from 
levity and mirth, in this contemplation of the 
glories of a risen Saviour, who hath entered 
within the veil as our forerunner, in those en- 
dearing communings with our covenant God ; 
is there in those closet wrestlings that He would 
show us in his courts his great salvation and 
his own ineffable glory; is there in those deep 
longings for the indispensable meetness for hea- 
ven which the Holy Ghost inspires, or in those 
refreshing foretastes of its pure employments 
and rapturous bliss, with which He sustains and 
cheers us in our pilgrimage through this vale of 
tears; is there here aught to cover the counte- 
nance with gloom, or to depress the spirit with 
sadness ? no, verily; Pharisaic rigour and 
cold formality, without a free and willing mind, 
may exhibit to the world a picture of Sabbath 
sanctification, repulsive in all its features; but 
in a devotional frame, such as we have alttempt- 
ed to sketch, (and what believer may not pos- 
sess and evince it?) there is nothing to darken 
or discolour the fairest scenes of social life, to 
check the expansion of its purest affections, or 
spoil the creature of its richest happiness. 

Indeed, such Sabbaths on earth are prepara- 
tions and preludes for that which is to be here- 
after; the rest below is but the vestibule through 
which we pass into the temple and paradise of 
the Sabbath in heaven. 

Why, brethren, disciples of Jesus, should any 
of us wish to shorten such a desirable rest, and 
reckon it joyless? Why should we countenance 
the more open violations of the day by thinking 
our own thoughts, doing our own ways, finding 
our own pleasures, and speaking our own words? 
O how grievous is the spiritual loss each of us 
has incurred, by his remissness in the perform- 
ance of this highly beneficial duty! How many 
dreary days and months have we spent walk- 
ing in darkness and seeing no lighi, because 
God had withdrawn from us the light of his 
countenance, for profaning his sanctuary and 
defiling his own day ! 

Our neglect of its secret devotions has weak- 
ened our faith, and rendered us feeble as infants 
in our exertions to save the undying souls of 
our fellow men. It is no wonder that so many 
of the faithful servants of Christ are in agony 
of spirit, frequently lifting up their complaint in 
the language of Isaiah, ‘* Who hath believed 
our report, and to whom is the arm of the Lord 
revealed ?” | 

In conclusion, we remind those of the Con- 
vention who are not members of the church, 
that it is as unquestionably your duty to re- 
member the Sabbath, to keep it holy, as it is 
not to swear, not to kill. 


The fourth commandment is an integral part 
of the moral law which is universally and un- 
changeably binding upon our race; you cannot, 
therefore, consistently rid yourselves of its 
abiding obligation, without assuming the im- 
pious arrogance of the man of sin, and erase 
the fourth precept of the decalogue, as He 
expunged the second precept. You are not 
your country’s friends, but its traitorous foes, 
if you hold up to reproach and public scorn 
a faithful enforcement of the duty of sanc- 
tifying the whole of the Lord’s day, as an en- 
croachment on liberty of thought and action. 
In striving to undermine its authority, you are 
pulting forth a daring hand to shake the strong- 
est pillar of its liberty, order, and prosperity. 
Be assured, no country shall gain by trampling 
upon this ordinance of heaven; nor shall man 
or woman, no, nor child, do it with impunity. 

Be persuaded, ye stout-hearted, to yield to 
God that day which he hath made a memorial 
of the beneficent work of man’s redemption, 
and which he emphatically calls his own. Let 
his awful denunciations against Sabbath-break- 
ers, and the record of the many judgments al- 
ready inflicted upon them, alarm you, jf his 
goodness fail to subdue you into profound vene- 
ration for the day of God. 

Ministers of the gospel, office-bearers in the 
church, parents, teachers of youth, men in au- 


thority, owners and managers of public works, 


reverence the Lord’s day, yourselves, and aid us 
with your influence in maintaining its sacred- 
ness. Countenance our endeavours to reclaim 
all classes of the community to a becoming re- 
verence for the Sabbath and its ordinances. If 
men will not be reclaimed, if they clamorously 
resist any interference with evils that sap the 
very foundations of personal and civil liberty, 
and of public morals and order, and bring com- 
munities into dissolution and ruin, be not ye, at 
least, patrons of their crime, and partakers in 
other men’s sins, lest ye share in the awful 
punishment that certainly awaits them. If you 


cannot deter others from offending, let your own 


houses be clear, so that the angel of destruction 
may pass them by. Every well-regulated fami- 
ly that conscientiously keeps the Sabbath, not 
only saves itself, but quickens and strengthens 
the conscience of a neighbourhood. Its shining 
example holds up a moral looking-glass, to show 
the Sabbath-breaker his own deformity ; a sight 
which produces self-condemnation, if not amend- 
ment, and operates, at least, as a salutary re- 
straint. Hold up, then, this fair example of 
fidelity and reverence for the Lord’s day, and 
then ‘thou shalt delight thyself in the Lord, 
and thy soul shall be fed with the heritage of 
Jacob, thy father; for the mouth of the Lord 
hat h spoken it.” 


CEDARS IN THE CHURCH. 


The cedar is a thirsty tree. We once 
saw two of them at Chelsea, (England,) 
which are said to have grown rapidly for 
a hundred years, till two ponds in the gar- 
den were filled with rubbish; after which 
they grew no more. 

There are professors who, for years have 
not grown an inch in religion. The rub- 
bish of worldliness or idleness has filled up 
the two pools of Bible reading and secret 
prayer; and a form of prayer, and a few 
evangelical phrases, still remembered, a 
stunted top and a bundle of stubby branch- 
es, are all that remain, a memorial of their 


and the Spirit of adoption dwelling within us, 


better days.— Hamilton. 


| duties we engage in are so interesting ; the hope | 


| _ For the Presbyterian, 
THE RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF THE YOUNG. 
NO. IY. 


PRESBYTERIAN SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


The religious instruction of the young is a 
duty devolving upon the ministry, and upon 


‘the eldership of our Church, as well as upon 


the parent at the head of his family. ‘This 
follows obviously from the fact, that ‘* children, 
born within the pale of the visible Church, and 
dedicated to God in baptism, are under the in- 


rectory for Worship, chap. ix. 1.) And it is 
sufficiently conceded, in the interest which has 
generally been manifested by the overseers of 
our churches, in the great Sabbath school en- 
terprise, to which the youth of our own, and of 
other denominations, are so largely indebted. 

With due appreciation of the good effected 
by our present Sabbath school system, we ven- 
ture to make a few suggestions, the adoption of 
which, in our opinion, would materially enhance 
the efficiency and value of a department of 
Christian effort, so eminently calculated to ac- 
complish important results, i 

ist. ‘The instructions of the Sabbath school 
should never be regarded as a sufficient substi- 
tute for religious instruction at home; nor 
should attendance at the school be required so 
as to interfere with the interests of family reli- 
gion. The two duties are perfectly distinct, and 
they may both be attended to, ordinarily with- 
out damage to the interests of either. If, how- 
ever, unavoidable circumstances bring these 
departments of instruction into conflict, let the 
claims of family religion always prevail, how 
great soever, the sacrifice on the part of the Sab- 
bath school. 

2d. The influence of our Sabbath schools 
should be fully exerted for the purpose of in- 
creasing our own congregations. Jt cannot be 
denied, that we do great good when we train 
children and youth in our schools, for member- 
ship in other denominations ; and for this good 
work, there is much due to us, as the favour, 
though often done by us, has been seldom re- 
ciprocated. But we insist we should effect a 
greater work, could we retain all our Sabbath 
scholars as permanent members of our own con- 
gregations, that they may be further benefitted 
under the ministrations of the gospel; and be 
prepared, when occasion shall serve, to render 
assistance as teachers in the Sabbath school. 

' To effect this end, our schools must be made 
thoroughly Presbyterian. We propose this 
course, not with the view of proselyting the 

children in our schools, whose parents do not be- 
long to our Church; but in fidelity to our own 
children, the lambs of our flock, whom assuredly 
we ought to endeavour to retain within their 
own fold. The vo:ce of the good Shepherd is 
as distinctly heard within our borders, as else- 
where; here are the green pastures no less 
abundant. And living waters flow through all 
our coasts, as free and clear, as gushed of old, 
from Horeb’s smitten rock. 

The only objection of any weight that can be 
urged against this suggestion, is, that by impart- 
ing an early sectarian bias, our children will 
be deprived the privilege of judging for them- 
selves, in matters of religion, when they come 
to years of maturity. We candidly admit the 
force of the objection; but we urge in justifica- 
tion, the law of necessary, indispensable, self- 
defence. If we do not give our children a de- 
cided inclination to what we believe to be the 
truth, in religion, there are multitudes ready to 
bias them in some other direction upon that sub- 
ject. Above all, the world will not scruple to bias 
them to the ways of folly and vice, if they be 
allowed to pass from the Sabbath school without 
minds as clear and decided in favour of the 
truth, as our instructions and influence can ren- 
der them. Our children, moreover, should be 
instructed and interested in the missionary and 
other benevolent operations of our Church. 
They may thus be trained to a consistent and 
systematic benevolence in the cause of Christ, 
without which, the most eloquent appeals from 
the pulpit, often prove unavailing. 

The faithful training in the doctrines, princi- 

ples, and operations of the Presbyterian Church, 
which we recommend to be introduced into all 
our regularly organized Sabbath schools, com- 
prehends every scriptural effort for the conver- 
sion of the scholar; and secures the highest 
Spiritual interest of both scholar and teacher. 
It embraces a thorough study of the word of 
God, and requires constant approach to the 
throne of grace, While, therefore, by adopting 
this suggestion, our Sabbath schools would be- 
come more denominational, it is not to be ap- 
prehended that they would become, in any de- 
gree, less spiritual and evangelical. 


To accomplish the proposed change in the 
character of our Sabbath schools, it will be ne- 
cessary to discontinue the use of all books of 
instruction from which are excluded the dis- 
tinctive views of Presbyterianism, The publi- 
cations, from which all denominational views 
are excluded, so extensively used at present, 
though in many respects excellent, are especial- 
ly suited for temporary use, on missionary 
ground, or in mixed schools, in which several 
denominations are associated with equal authori- 
ty to teach ; and who have agreed, for the time, 
to teach nothing offensive to the parties so united. 
There is no such union, however, in a Sabbath 
school attached to a fully established Presbyte- 
rian congregation; and in such a school, there 
are no sectarian preferences to be respected but 
our own. Except, therefore, in the case of 
‘** unton schools proper,” neither expediency, nor 
necessity, requires t 
books of Cl For we have nearly all 
the books our schools'need, on sale by the Board 
of Publication. With the exception of a full set 
of Scripture Questions, the Board have issued a 
complete course of Sabbath School Text Books, 
of a superior character, and precisely adapted 
lo the purpose in question. And the volumes 
wanting to complete the set will, no doubt, be 
provided, as soon as the demand for them exists. 
The books published by the Board have the 
sanction of our Church, and the introduction of 
them into our schools is required, both by the 
general obligation to sustain her institutions, and 
by the best interests of the schools themselves. 

The objections to un-Presbyterian class-books, 
lie with nearly equal weight against Sabbath 
school libraries of the same description; they 
do not meet all the wants of our schools. So 
important an educational instrumentality, as the 
religious reading of our youth, should neither 
lie unemployed, nor be abandoned to a negative 
influence. From books read, as well as from 
living example, and from oral instruction, a 
deep impression of good, or of evil, is often re- 
ceived upon the mind, and thence transmitted 
to the external life. As upon the quality of the 
aliment received and assimilated, depend the 
health and physical development of the animal ; 
so upon the character of the mental food, de- 
pend the life and vigour of the spiritual being. 
If we desire, in the education of our children, to 
secure the full development of Christian charac. 
ter according to the model of Presbyterianism, 
we must place in their hands a literature adapt. 
ed to that end. Buta Sabbath school library, 
from which all discussion of the history, genius, 


and tendency of Presbyterianism is omitted, can- 


continued use of such. 
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spection and government of the Church.” (Di- | 


not accomplish the object desired. Libraries 
of this general character may be well adapted to 
the purpose for which they are designed : name- 
ly, the providing of a juvenile religious literature, 


‘which, all denominational views being ex- 


cluded, shall exhibit only the principles which 
are common to all evangelical denominations. 
Without, therefore, questioning the suitableness 
of such publications for the purpose intended, 
we must nevertheless, regard them as insufh- 
cient to supply alk the wants of Presbyterian 
Sabbath schools. 

If it be thought desirable to supply our Sab- 
bath schools with libraries of this general char- 
acter, we think it well; bat no Presbyterian 
Sabbath school should delay to procure the 
library which has been provided for the pur- 
pose now under consideration, by the Board of 


Publication. The catalogue already published, 


affords evidence of what may be expected from 
this enterprise, were it properly sustained, in 
furnishing for our youth and our Church a Pres- 
byterian literature. We would greatly rejoice 
to see this Board receive the universal counten- 
ance and patronage of our ministers and peo- 
ple. For upon its labours must we mainly de- 
pend for the true history of our principles, and 
the faithful biography of those who, acting out 
those principles, have adorned the profession 
of the gospel; and thus to provide the correc- 
tive for the injustice which our system has re- 
ceived from nearly all that have professed to 
write history for the instruction, or entertain- 
ment of the young. Not to mention the flood 
of pestilential issues from the corrupt secular 


_ press which, by the constancyof the inundation, 


tends to sweep away all faith and all morality 
in many of the secular schools which are patron- 
ized by Presbyterian parents; authors are used 
as text-books in history, in which, if Calvinism 
is at all alluded to, it is mentioned with derision 
and contempt; or held forth to the youthful 
mind, in horrid caricature, ‘This fact, though 
properly belonging to the subject of “ books for 
Parochial schools,” is mentioned here, as a rea- 
son for providing our children a literature, that 
shall exhibit the faith of their fathers, in its true 
light. 

3d. We regard the care and management of 
Sabbath schools as an important and interest- 
ing part of the oversight committed to the pas- 
tors and eldership. Although there is general- 
ly an individual who holds the place of superin- 
tendent of the Sabbath school, yet the existence 
of such an office does not preclude, but rather 
invite, the attention and counsel of the pastor 
and session. The pastor of the church should 
be emphatically the pastor of the Sabbath 
echool, ever manifesting an interest in its pro- 
gress and spiritual welfare. Every teacher and 
child in the school should be well acquainted 


with their minister, as their spiritual guide and 


friend. ‘They will thus be encouraged to seek 
his counsel, and to yield themselves to an influ- 
ence, which they must perceive to be exercised 
for the great purpose of bringing them to Christ, 
and of promoting their experimental acquaint- 
ance with divine things. ‘This pastoral atten- 
tion to the Sabbath school will, by the divine 
blessing, secure accessions to the Church of the 
most valuable character; and when the mem- 
bers of a school so watched over, are, in Provi- 
dence, separated from each other, pursuing their 
respective avocations im the world; they will 
remember, to the latest period of life, the de- 
lightful and profitable Sabbath hours spent in 
imparting and receiving instruction in the things 
which make wise unto salvation, J. Cz. 


- — 


For the Presbyterian. 
A WITNESS FROM THE SOUTH. 


Mr. Editor —Please to allow me, once more, 
to occupy a short space in your paper, as some 
of your readers may wish to hear from one who, 
for the first time, has visited the South. I am 
often inquired of, what [ saw in the slave States. 
I saw, and preached to many people of colour, 
and | must add, that on my visit to Savannah, 
Charleston, Richmond, and other southern cities, 
I saw good attention to the comfort and spiritual 
improvement of those whoare held inslavery. | 
do very deeply regret that any of the human 
race should be held in bondage, but I must say 
that | have witnessed more suffering among the 
poor people in Ireland, and among the emigrants 
in Canada, than I have seen among the slaves 
of the South. If some.of those who have spoken 
and written the hardest things against the peo- 
ple of the South, would correct their own fail- 
ings, and relieve the sufferings of those who are 
in distress near to their own doors, they would 
do more good than they are now doing, for their 
hard speeches have done great injury. God 
grant that slavery, war, and intemperance, with 
all sin and suffering, may soon cease, and all 
strive to imitate Him, who went about doing 
yood. 

I have received many tokens of kindness and 
hospitality, with several boxes of good books, 
and some money, since [ left Philadelphia; 
and I am gratified to hear that some donations 
have been sent for me to Mr. Perkins, since | 
passed to the South. Should others be disposed 
to lend their aid to an Institution which is well 
recommended, their donations, either in books 
or money, if left at the book store of Mr. Per- 


kins, No. 142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 


will be thankfully accepted by 
Oseoop. 


STATE OF THE CHURCH. 


_ Whilst in many sections of the Presbyterian 
Church vital piety appears to be in a languish- 
ing condition, yet we venture, with deference, 
to suggest that there is danger of going to an 
extreme in stating the supposed facts of the case. 
No doubt the Church is far behind her duty in 
all respects, but the very circumstance that she 
in some measure feels this to be true, is itself 
of a hopeful character,_ 

In referring to this topic, which has been a 
common one for some time past, in the religious 
journals of most denominations, a writer, be- 
longing to a sister church, remarks : 

** [ have been living in communion with God, 
and the privileges of the Church have been glo- 
rious and delightful to my soul; and [ have 
heard hundreds of others express themselves 
similarly.” 

Doubtless thousands of the members of the 
Presbyterian Church can respond to this testi- 
mony, whilst at the same lime they mourn over 
the follyand wickedness of the impenitent around 
them. Whilst, therefore, we would be the last 
to inculcate a spirit of contentment, in view of 
the mournful fact that few or none are coming 
out on the Lord’s side, stiJI it is consoling to 
know that God’s people are “fed as with mar- 
row and fatness, and enabled with joyful lips to 
sing praises unto God.” 

Let us take heed, in our dark hours of de- 
pression, lest we disparage or undervalue that 
mighty power and glorious grace which keep 
the children of God from falling, and enable 
them to hold steadily in view the prize of their 
high calling.—Presbyterian Advocate, 


A wicked man is like one that hangs over a 
deep pit by a slender cord with one hand, and 
is cutting it with the other. 


| wholly.” 


nance, 


4, 1848, 


Reported for the Presbyterian. 
TEMPERANCE PRINCIPLES. | 
Considerable interest has been excited in 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, during the past week, 
by a discussion of the wiue question. The 
Rev. John Chambers, of Philadelphia, in two 


‘lectures, took the positions assumed by Dr. Nott 


in his published lectures, viz. that there were 
two kinds of wine mentioned in Scripture—the 
one good, the other bad; the one unfermented, 
and the other fermented ; the one a blessing, 
the other a curse; and endeavoured to show that 
the first was commended, and the other de- 
nounced. 

The Rev. James Lillie, of the Second Pres- 
byterian church of Carlisle, replied in several 
sermons from his own pulpit, to these assertions; 
and maintained that [)r. Nott was entirely mis- 
taken, and that it wasa mere fancy (not, indeed, 
originating with Dr. Nott) that any wine used 
in Palestine was otherthan fermented. He also 
contended that the positions assumed by some 
of the zealots of the temperance reformation 
are infidel in their tendency, calculated to un- 


viour himself. He placed the temperance cause 
on expediency, as the only ground warranted 
by the Scriptures, and on which believers could 
unite in its support. } 

During the delivery of these lectures and 
sermons, a crowded and attentive auditory filled 
the churches, and at a large meeting of the 
congregation, after divine service on Saturday, 
12th ult. in the Second Presbyterian church, it 
was deemed proper to give an expression of 
opinion on the subjects discussed, and to main- 
tain the total abstinence principle in the only 
way consistent with the truth. 

The following were the resolutions of the 
mseting 

1. Resolved, That the true and only princi- 
ple on which the temperance reformation can 
be based is that of expediency, for the Bible does 
sanction the moderate use of wine in its ordi- 
nary meaning; and it is a perversion of the 
Scriptures, to affirm that the use of wine or 
alcohol is, of z/self, sinful; or to exalt the prin- 
ciple of total abstinence from the use of intoxi- 
caling liquors above the other Christian virtues, 
or to substitute great zeal for this cause, for 
and instead of that faith, hope, love, and charity 
enjoined in the gospel. 

2. Resolved, That it is incumbent on profes- 
sors of religion at the present day, to be particu- 
lar in exhibiting in their lives and conduct the 
true temperance principles enjoined by the apos- 
tles, and lest ‘they make their brother to of- 
fend,” to abstain from the use of any thing, as 
a beverage, that will intoxicate. : 

3. Resolved, That the principles contained 
in the foregoing resolutions are those which 
have always been maintained by this church ; 
and that the thanks of this congregation are 
hereby tendered to their esteemed pastor for his 
able and scriptural vindication of them in his 
published address, and those delivered in this 
house during the present week. 

Carlisle, February 19, 1848. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


LEITERS FROM A PASTOR TO A YOUNG CHRIS- 
TIAN.—NO. L. 


Dear Friend—The scene which occurred at 
the church, on that interesting day on 
which you and several of your young compan- 
ions and friends united yourselves by a cove- 
nant to the Lord, has since ofientimes been 
present to my mind. Of yourself in particular 
I have thought with special concern, because on 
that occasion you not only gave yourself, as 
others did, by profession, to the great Head of 
the Church, but appeared openly, and were re: 


appointment, by the ordinance of baptism. As 
your pastor, who loves you, I desire, with you 
to return grateful acknowledgments to our gra- 
cious God and Redeemer, that He led you to 
hear his words of mercy, and enabled you to 
resign, (as | trust you did,) your soul and body 
into his hands, for time and for eternity. A 
deeper interest in your welfare, than [ ever be- 
fore felt, has thus been awakened in my heart; 
and as I cannot but desire your complete salva- 
tion, [ have often prayed, since that day to the 
great Father of mercies and God of all grace, 
that he would complete in you all that may be 
wanting to your entire happiness and sanctifica- 
tion and your deliverance from sin, and that he 
would lead you peacefully and joyfully along 
in the ways of Zion, towards his blessed ‘‘rest.” 
Beloved friend, this is what I wish—that ‘ the 
God of hope may fill you with all joy and peace 
in believing, that you may abound in hope 
through the power of the Holy Ghost”—and 
‘‘that the very God of peace may sanctify you 
Feeling such anxiety in my heart on 
your behalf, it will be a sufficient apology for 
my addressing you these words. 1 feel per- 
suaded you will receive them kindly from one 


not hope, that as my former prayers to you and 
for you, seem hopefully thus far to be crowned 
with success, in your present peaceand joy; soal- 
so the glorious result so wished for by your pas- 
tor, shall be truiy and fully accomplished in a joy- 
ful heaven; and there, together we shall unitetin 
praise, in those realms of glory? The Lord 
grant it. Amen. | 

The remarks which I now submit to your 
prayerful and frequent meditation will be con- 
fined to three heads: 1. The obligations as- 
sumed at your baptism, accompanied with some 
explanation of the things signified by that ordi- 
2. Your covenant with the Head of the 
Church, and 3d, some counsel and encourage- 
ment. 

I. Of the obligations assumed at your bap- 
tism : and of the signification of that ordinance. 
Ist. As this ordinance was instituted by Christ, 
so the submitting to it indicates a subjection to 
his authority. Herein we profess to be his dis- 
ciples, and express our desire to be received into 
his visible Church, ‘+See, here is water,” said 
the eunuch to Philip, “what doth hinder me to be 
baptized?” ‘If thou believest with all thine 
heart thou mayest,” was the reply—and imme- 
diately the rite was administered, binding the eu- 
nuch to discipleship thereby. Hence it is said to 
be ‘not the putting away of the filth of the flesh,” 
which is usually accomplished by the use of 
water, (that is, of that which is used outwardly 
in the rite of baptism, and which therefore might 
be supposed to be intended by the rite,) ‘* but 
the answer of a good conscience toward God.” 
1 Pet. iii. 21. When an adult person answers 
the question, ‘* Believest ‘thou with all thine 
heart?” and others of a similar nature, with .a 
good conscience, the ordinance becomes to such 
a token of salvation. Seeour Shorter Catechism, 
where it is said, baptism “signifies and seals our 
ingrafting into Christ, and partaking of the 
benefits of the covenant ‘of grace, and our en- 
gagement to be the Lord’s.” To be more par- 
ticular, baptism supposes first, an engagement to 
believe all that Jesus Christ has revealed. We 
publicly own him as our Teacher; ‘* Come to 
me, and learn of me,” he says, and we submit 
ourselves to the dictates of his word and Spirit. 
We acknowledge his superior wisdom, admit 
his tféstimony is sufficient to establish any truth, 


and recognize his authority as paramount. Se- 


dermine the Bible, and derogatory to the Sa-— 


ceived into His Church, according to His own. 


who ardenlty desires your highest good. May I 


| 


condly, Baptism implies anengagement to observe 
the ordinances of the Lord. 
ourselves to observe the laws of his kingdom: 
renouncing the sinful ways and maxims of the 
world, and the rule of ‘the prince of the power 
of the air.” Baptism is our dedication to Christ, 
and its design is fulfilled when adhering closely 


We herein pledge 


to his institutions, we worship the * Father in | 


spirit and intruth,” and honour with Him the Son 


and the Holy Ghost. Thirdly, “ Baptism im- 

plies an engagement to obey the commandments 

of Christ. In the primitive church the candi- 

date was solemnly asked, ‘ Dost thou renounce 

the devil and his pomp and service, and dost 

thou join thyself to Christ?’ and upon his re- 

turning an affirmative answer to these ques- 

tions, baptism was adminstered to him,” 

And this is taught also by the Apostle when 

he thus addresses the Romans, *‘ Likewise reck- 

on yealso yourselves to be dead indeed unto sin, 

and alive unto God through Jesus Christ our 

Lord: yield yourselves unto God,as those that 

are alive from the dead, and your members in- 

struments of righteousness unto God.” Thus 

we dedicate ourselves to his service for ever. 

(Dick. Lect. 89.) A gracious God, beloved 

friend, has, I trust, brought you cordially to 
receive the ordinance as implying these things: 

and I hope you rejoice in itas such. | 

2d. Let me say a few words as regards the 
things signified by baptism. First, As water 
is the most natural means of cleansing from ex- 
ternal impurity, it has, therefore, been chosen 
as the most apt symbol of internal purification. 
Hence, baptism represents regeneration, or the 
effecting of a moral change in the soul by the 
Spirit of God, who infuses into it divine life, 
rectifies the disorder of its faculties, and enables 
the soul to delight itself in the Lord, and in his 
service. Water is frequently referred to both 
in the Old Testament and in the New, as an 
emblem of the Spirit, (see Isa. lii. 15; Ezek. 
xxxvi. 25, 27; Rev. i. 5; Tit. iii. 5; John iii. 5; 
and 22, &c.) Secondly, Baptism signifies for- 
giveness of sins, So the ordinance is referred to 
by Peter on the day of Pentecost, ‘* Repent and 
be baptized, every one of you, in the name of 
Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins.’”’ Acts ii. 
38. So also Ananias who baptized Paul said, 
‘* Arise, and be baptized, and wash away thy 
sins.” Acts xxii. 16; see Acts ix. 18. ‘That 
is, the application of water outwardly betokens 
the inward purification from sin and guilt by the 
blood of Christ and by the influence of the 
Spirit. It isa figure, says the Apostle Peter, 
it is the symbol of salvation by forgiveness and 
purification, and they who receive it aright, 
shall as certainly escape the avenging wrath of 
God, as Noah and his family, by the ark es- 
caped the flood. 1 Pet. ili. 21.. Thirdly, Another 
blessing is signified by baptism, namely—adop- 
tion into the fumily of God, for by it our union 
to Christ is represented. By it outwardly we 
are received into the Church visible, which re- 
presents and contains God’s family on earth, a 
part of his ** whole family,” (Eph. iii. 15,) and 
by it, therefore, our reception into that true fami- 
ly of which Christ is the elder Brother, is repre- 
sented. ‘* By one Spirit we are all baptized into 
one body; and have all been made to drink into 
one Spirit.” 1 Cor. xii. 13. 
of water is the external sign of the baptism of the 
Spirit, it must represent what this internal bap- 
tism effects; and the Apostle (in the passage 
just quoted,) teaches that by partaking of the 
Spirit we are incorporated with the people of 
God, who are his family, of all nations and con- 
ditions. Baptism is, therefore, designed of God 
to be on his part a recognition of our right to 
the privileges of worship. Fourthly, The last 
blessing signified by this ordinance, is a resur- 
rection to eternal life. Hence we are said, 
to be buried with him by baptism into [his] 
death, that as Christ was raised up from the 
dead by the glory of the Father, even so we 
also should walk in newness of life. Rom. vi. 
3, 4. ‘The import of which is, that in our bap- 
tism we profess our union to Christ, which, if it 
be real, secures our spiritual and eternal life, 
accompanied with a true resurrection. Thus 
baptism imports our interest in the resurrection 
of Christ and all its consequences; and it was 
called, therefore, by the ancients, an earnest of 
the future resurrection. It is a seal of God im- 
pressed upon the members of his family to dis- 
linguish them from the heirs of perdition. Like 
the blond of the paschal lamb on the houses 
of the Israelites, it is a pledge of the safety of 
believers in that awful day when sinners shall 
rise to shame and everlasting contempt.” (Dick. 
Lect. 89.) 

Thus briefly, dear friend, have | endeavoured 
lo set this topic before you. And with these 
things in view, were you baptized in the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. The 
Lord accept your dedication of yourself to his 
name! For the present, farewell, 

: Your Pastor. 


For the Presbyterian. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


At the stated meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Tract Society, of New 
York, on the 21st ult. letters were read from the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 


Union and Southern Convention, designating 
the sums which it is desirable this Society 
should remit the current year, for their respec- 
tive stations, amounting in all to $12,600. 
These app'ications embrace the several mis- 
sions at Canton, Amoy, Fuh-Chou, Ningpo, 
and Shanghae, in China; the missions in Siam 
and Burmah; in Northern India, and at Madras, 
Madura, and Ceylon; in Africa, and at the Sand- 
wich Islands; among the Armenians and Nes. 
torians; and those in France and Germany. 
Adding for Orissa, Russia, and the Tract and 
Evangelical Societies on the continent of Europe, 
$2400, the amount is $15,000, which it is un- 
questionably desirable this Society should remit 
for the year which ends April 1st, ensuing. 
The Committee felt a deep regret that, while 
the Society have been called to do so much for 
our own country, especially by colportage, ade- 
quate contributions have not been received for 
heathen lands, where the work of God was 
never more full of promise than at the present 
hour. Unless sums are sent to the respective 
stations, amounting, as above, to about the sum 
of $15,000, there will be “a lack of service” 
in this department, which will be seriously felt, 
and will occasion hinderance and embarrass- 
ment. [t is hoped that all the friends of Christ 
will cheerfully adopt means to aid in filling this 
amount before April 1. 
Letters read at the meeting from the Rev. 
Mr. Whiting, on Mount Lebanon, speak of na- 
tive colporteurs going out with mule loads of 
Arabic books, and ‘men, women, boys, and 
girls, asking for books.” 
The Rev. Mr. Dwight, at Constantinople, 
earnestly requesis $1500 for issuing books for 
the Armenians, for the protection of whom from 
persecution, God has so wonderfully interposed 
in the late decree of the Sultan. 
The Rev. Mr. Winslow, at Madras, reports 
an inquirer eighty miles from any missionary, 
who received a child’s tract, and relinquishing 


all his earthly prospects, came to profess Christ; 
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another who came one hundred. miles on the 
same errand, from near Cuddalore, where he 


had received the tract called the Blind Way of 
Heathenism; and also, at Salem, a Brahmin 


and his wife, whose attention was first arrested 


by the same tract, and who have beea received 


into the church. 


God is carrying on his owo work in the 
hearts of the heathen, Who will not willingly 
give his substance or his efforts, with his prayers, 
if God will thus graciously accept and bless 
them? Address, O, R. Kingsbury, Assistant 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau street, New York. 


From the London People’s Journal. 
THE HOLY LAND.—BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


VIII.—NAZARETH AND MOUNT CARMEL. 


We passed the night of the 14th of April in 
our tents, just outside the town of Jenin, Our 
dragoman had warned us of the thievish charac- 
ter of the people of this neighbourhood, so that 
we had an eye to such of our property as was 
lying about while the tents were preparing. The — 
Governor called, had coffee, and appointed four 
guards : so that we supposed ourselves safe from 
robbery. But in the morning the best mule 
was gone; and the four guards declared them- 
selves wholly unable to say when, how, aod 
by whom the animal was set loose from its fas- 
tenings and carried off. Our departure was de- 
layed: the Governor was sent for, and a pre- 
tended inquiry was made; and this gave me op- 


portunity to walk about for an hour after break- 


fast—through the little town, through an orange 
grove where every tree was white with blos- 
soms; and up a neighbouring hill, whence | 
saw, to my surprise, a snowy mountain peak 
to the north-east. -This was the summit of 
Gebel Sheikh—the mountain which closes the 
north end of the valley of the Jordan, and then 
joins on to the range of Antilibanus. From 
my point of view, I could see, too, the beautiful 
plain of Esdraelon which we were to traverse 
this day; and the hills to the north which en- 
closed Nazareth, where we hoped to sleep this 
night: and to the west, some tokens of the rise 
of a_line of hills which we should soon see 
swelling into Mount Carmel, where we were to— 
go to-morrow. What a prospect lay before 
both eye and mind! : | 

Our dragoman told us we might make our- 
selves easy about our mule. He had no doubt 
it was in some stable in the town. We should 
be asked to leave a muleteer behind, and ina 
day or two the animal would be delivered to 
him, with a demand of a few piastres for the 
troble of finding the mule on the mountains. 
It is probable that matters stood exactly so, for 
the muleteer followed in two days with the 
beast, having paid fourteen piastres for the trou 
ble of finding it! | 

Thus far, we have travelled only among hills 
and among valleys; and to-day we heartily en- 
joyed our ride over the rich plain of Esdraelon. 
It was fertile and flowery from end to end, and 
the young partridges ran under the very feet of 
my horse. Small birds flitted in multitudes on 
every side, and tall cranes stood among the high 
grass. The Carmel range grew upon the sight, 
as we had expected, and the blue hills of Gali- 
lee closed in the view northward. Little Mount 
Hermon rose on our sight, and on its north ac- 
clivity lay the village of Nain. A round hill, 
dropped over with old oaks, was Mount Tabor. 
Villages were well placed on such rising grounds 
as there were amid the plains; and our track 
lay broad, level, and green, among rows of tall 
artichokes and patches of rich cultivation. 

When about two-thirds of the way over, we 
crossed the great caravan track from Egypt to 
Damascus. We had been to Egypt, and we were 
going to Damascus, but we did not follow this track. 
We held on northward to the Galilean hills. 

We entered among these hills about an hour 
before we reached Nazareth, winding up and 
down, and around the base of one, and the | 
shoulder of another, sometimes among scattered 
wood, sometimes over stony tracts, and always 
in sight of many goats. After mountinga very 
steep pass, and coming to a well, and winding 
round a hill once more, we came suddenly in 
sight of pretty Nazareth. hts basin of fertility 
is charming—its little plain, full of gardens, and 
groves, and fields, surrounded, as it seemed, 
completely by hills. The town is in fact a poor 
one; but, built of stone, and covering a good 
deal of ground, and extending a little way up 
the western slopes, it looks well from above. — 

Here, then, we had before our eyes the 
scenery amid which Jesus grew up. Its char- 
acter cannot have changed very much since his 
day. A fertile basin among the everlasting hills, 
and the primitive little town which they protect, 
must bear much the same aspect from age to 
age. The great addition is the convent and 
church of the Latin monks; but these buildings 
do not stand out offensively to the eye, but min- 
gle well with the flat-roofed stone houses of the 
town. In this convent we had to take up our 
abode. We longed to pitch our tents on the 
green below the town, but there was apprehen- 
sion of rain, and it was thought better to go under 
the convent roof, which is truly a hospitable one. 

I do not know what it is about the services 
of this church which is so affecting to strangers, 
but I observe that all travellers speak of the 
strong emotions excited here. Few believe that 
the places under the church are what they are 
said to be. Few believe that the little caves 
shown by the monks are the kitchen and sitting- 
room of the parents of Jesus ; and that the spots 
marked out by two granite pillars are those 
where Mary and the Angel stood at the time of 
the annunciation, Ido not at all believe that 
these places were thus consecrated; yet I have 
seldom been so moved as I. was this ‘afternoon 
in the church of the Annunciation at Nazareth. 
We were at least in the place of residence of 
Jesus, and saw what he saw every day—the 
hollows of the valleys, the outlines of the hills, 
the streams in their courses, and the wild flow- 
ers which every where on the slopes spread un- 
der foot. We were in the place which he call- 
ed home. Entering the church with these 
impressions on our minds, we were saluted with 
a chaunt from a full choir—a chaunt sonorous, 
swelling, and exact; the best music, incompara- 
bly, that [ heard abroad. It told upon our very 
hearts, 

OF course, we visited the rocky recesses be- 
low the church which are called the abode of 
Joseph and Mary, and saw no reason to suppose 
that, while citizens of Nazareth, they lived in a 
grotto, rather than a house. We were shown, 
too, a portrait of Jesus, which the monks believe 
to have been copied from an original taken in 
his life time! as if there had been portrait paint- 
ing of that kind in those days! and as if the 
Jews would have considered it lawful if there 
had! Such ignorance on the part of the monks 
prevents our relying on any traditions given by 
them, and | will, therefore, say nothing of the 
other places pointed out as sacred by them. 
Nazareth itself is sacred enough; and it is 
merely offensive to one’s feelings to. speak of 
some of the strange stories the monks tell, and 
really believe, about Jésus and his family, in 
exhibiting what they declare to be the scefes 
of bis life and daily actions. | 

The next day, the uppermost feeling through- 


out, was of delight at the thought of the natural 
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plain we had crossed the day befote, ame 

toward Carmel, where we were gaingsae. 

rode among the hills for two 
ing that clumps of forest trees became 
quent, and that the scenery 
characier; and then we enté 
which was so like the outskirts of a 


along: the ‘glades: of ithe scattered 


reaches of chequered shade. And how 
“could We'help ‘thinking at evéry step who had 
“once heen here before us? 

Hodgh 
of om, and Carmel was before us, 
“alid We Were about to Cross the old river Kishon, 
Which Elijah knew so well when he lived in 
’this ‘region’; and blue sea was in sight ; 
from which Elijah’s servant’ saw the 


10 we were leave these. park- | 


“that: 
“cloud which was no biggét then 
oe We rade at the foot of Carmel, keeping the 
river Kishon for the most part on the right hand. 
There could not be a’finer place of assemblage 
than this plain for the children of Israel and the 


worshippers of the |Sua-(Baal) when Eiijah | 


summgnrd them 1o,.meet,, From the, foot of 

Mount Carmel, which stands out boldly iatg the 
ithe ‘beach stretches northward in a fine 
of fifteen’ tniles to and ‘the old Tyre. 
plain of Zebulon, thus itictosed between the 
‘*Galilean’ hills, Cartel, and the ‘sea, held the 
“assembled imiultitide on that great day. The 
‘Suh “was very imposi 


very “in all 
the countries Where it subsisted.’' We have all 


“heard ‘of’ it ‘asthe worship of Apollo in Greece. 


‘T8aw Mighty temples to the same god, under 
‘the name of Ra, in Egypt and Nubia ; and un- 


the’ name‘of Baal at Baalbec—a few days 


journey from this place at the foot of Carmel, 


* where his host of priests was défied by Elijah. 
“CL Kings*xviii.) Here stood his four hundred 
‘and fiky prophets, in all their pomp. | 


Next we ascended the mountain itself; an 


“we Spent two nights in the convent on its heights, 


‘ ‘g9 that the whole scene is well impressed on my 


‘memory. We went down the mountain-side 
that afternoon, to see the caves where the 
schools the prophets used to be ; where the 


“young men were gathered together, to learn 
‘what was known of religion, and to prepare 
themselves for its administration. 
“principal cave wag really thus occupied or not, 


Whether the 


“some use was ceftainly made of it in ancient 
times.’ found’ it ‘a large square grotto; a 


spacious ‘apartment in the mountain side—cool, 


‘shadowy, and solemn. All about its entrance, 
‘and over all that side of the mountain frem the 


beach below to the convent on the height, was 


a perfect jungle of hollyocks, ilex, odoriferous 


shrubs, herbs of many savours, and wild flowers 


‘as gay as the rainbow. Dry and drooping was 


all this vegetation when Elijah came hither at 
the end'of the long drought, and cast himself 


~ down upon the earth while his servant watched 


on the ridge above. But, O! what an expanse 


of sky and of blue sea was there, for the man’s 


eye to range over while looking for a token of 
approaching rain! ‘To-day thére was not in all 


“the sky a cloud so big as a man’s hand; but 


instead of a cloud, there was, at evening, the 
everlasting sign of the silver bow. When the 
sun had sank beneath the waters, and left a 


golden glow on both sea and sky, the young 


- moon hung in the West yet a little while befare 


the mild spring ‘night veiled from my watching 
eyes “the excellency of Carmel.” | 
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Dears 1n Praces.—We last week an- 


n English 


nobleman’s park thai I.could bar 


ed. every regess.| under these 


h'we were descending into the 


the heights above the town, we looked down in- 
to delle full of verdure, and abroad o¥er thai 


eed, has commenced his favours, of 


“the-Roman~Cathotic~ Chorch, the nature of 
which we gould readily surmise; but, from 
want of proper data, we could not form any 
estimate of its probable extent and power. We 


pon broken.:banks, and then again | could readily infer from the character of immu- 


tability in principle, which the Roman Charch 
pretends to, and is proud of, that a revival of 
her religion would, in the main, amount to a 
revival of superstitious feelings, a revival of 
bigotry, aad, as faras her policy might warrant, 
‘or power and opportunity permit, a revival of 
the spirit and practice of persecution, A re- 
| vival of true religion in that Church, could it 
Occur—and.with God, nothing is impossible— 
would be her ruin—would be the destruction 
of all that is essential to her character, her 
faith, her worship, and her name. Incapable 
of amprovement, she may be the subject of 
vevolution, God, in mercy, may breathe upon 
‘her fettered victims, and release them; but in 
“asserting their liberty, as the freed men of 
Christ, they would trample to death that spirit- 
‘ual despotism, which, while it ruled as a tyrant, 
professed ta be a mother. A spiritual revolu- 
igf, such as this, might. seem desirable to us; 
ut the.signs of the times, and the more obvi- 


‘ous sense of prophecy, render it very impro- 


bable, | 

However this may be, we invite the attention 
of our readers to. the letters of our correspon- 
dent, in which, (especially in that which they 
will find in another column,) there is much food 
for, reflection, and for pity toward that hapless 
multitude, who, having lost confidence in the 


religion of the priest, are ignorant of the conso- 


lations, the truth, and the preciousness of the 
religion of God. , 


Tue Morperep Misstonary.—A letter from 


‘the Rev. J. B. French, of October 28th, 1847, 


in the Foreign Missionary Chronicle, contains 
the following which possesses a painful interest: 
‘‘From Ningpo, dated September 29th, we 
have received some additional particulars jin 
relation to the lamented death of brother Lowrie. 
One of the boatmen, who was near to him dur. 
ing his last moments, states that while the pirates 
were ransacking the boat, he was engaged in 
reading his pocket Bible, and when they seized 
him on deck he had it still in his hand. As 
they were in the act of casting him into the sea, 
he turned himself partially around, and threw 
his Bible upon the deck. It fell into the hold 
of the boat, and was afterwards found and taken 
to Ningpo with the rest of his things. It was 
the copy in Hebrew and English. He had also 
the presence of mind, as he was going overboard, 
to throw Off his shoes, and he swam about for 
some time in the water. He was seen to turn 
several times, as if he would struggle toward 
the boat; but as one of the pirates stood with a 
long pole, having an iron hook at the end, in 


his hands, ready to strike him when he ap- 
| proached, he desisted, and soon sank. 


Such 
has been the sad end of our dear brother. But 
while we mourn our loss, we rejoice in the as- 
surance that it has been ‘ gain’ for him ‘to 
die;’ that he is now beyond the reach of sorrow 
and sin; where there is ‘no more sea;’ and 
‘where the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest.” * * * * Pray for us who 
remain, that we may be faithful unto death, and 
afterwards receive the crown of life.” 


A Forcery.—We have heard the old Gene- 
van Reformer gravely quoted as an abettor of 


nounced the sudden illness and death of the | diocesan Episcopacy, and the quotations were 


venerable John Quincy Adams, after having 


~ laboriously served the public for more than half 


a century. He breathed out his life beneath the 
dome of the Capitol. Arrested by the messenger 
of death while occupying his seat in Congress, 
he was removed to the Speaker’s room, it be- 
ing deemed impracticable to carry him to his 


residence. While lying in this apartment, on 
a slight return to consciousness, he was able 


to say, ** This is the last of earth—I am con- 
tented,” then closed his eyes on all sublunary 
things, and in a few hours was before his final 
Judge. He was pre-emiaently a great states- 
man anda profound scholar. He had filled with 
credit the highest stations, reaped abundant 
honours, was familiarly and favourably known 
in both hemispheres, and will now live in me- 
mory. What were his religious views, we have 
no means of ascertaining with certainty, but if 
his “ Inst of earth’ was the ‘* first of heaven,” 
he is a happy man—far happier and more dis- 


_ tinguished by the hope and destiny of a Chris- 


tian, than he could ever have been amidst his 
triumphs as a politician or a scholar. Such a 
death should be admonitory to the living; yet it 
will produce but a momentary cessation in the 
strifes of debate, in the war for political pre- 
eminence, and the frivolous gaicties of the Capi- 
tal. The waves of death break in succession on 
the shores of time, and the wrecks which float 
on them are little heeded by those who, for the 
present, escape. Still it would be wise for the 
greedy aspirants after fame to remember what 
bubbles they are grasping, and how soon of 
them it must be said, They died. 


— 


Fortune Tetitinc.—A bill has been intro- 
duced into the Legislature of Pennsylvania, 
of a stringent kind, against those arrant im- 
postors who go under the name of fortune tel- 
lers. If a clause could be added, providing 
for the punishment of the miserable dupes who 
countenance and resort to them, the bill would 
be more perfect. 


KirWAn’s Lerrers.—These letters are in 
great demand, and are circulating widely and 
rapidly. Their popular and pointed style se- 


cures a perusal from many who would shrink. 


from a more didactic work, That they contain 
false statements, as the Roman Catholic papers 
assert, no attempt has been made to prove; 
which is certainly singular, ifthe proof were ac- 
cessible. We speak in all candour when we say, 
that Bishop Hughes has shown a remarkable 
absence of his wonted tact in meeting these let- 


ters. He has missed his mark. His letters 


are lumbering and indefinite, and, however, 
well they might answer as mere essays, they 
have not the vivacity.and vigour required in a 


counteractive to Kirwan. He will, we think, , 


find this himself before he gets through. 


pertinent in all respects except their truth; for 
aman may be forced into any service, if we 
will only admit the right in every one, to gar- 

ble his writings by leaving out a member of 

a sentence here, and adding a member there, 
and putting two sentences together which he 
left wide apart, and wrote on different subjects. 

What, however, will our readers say to an al- 

tempt to make John Calvin an advocate of the 
Pope? In one of our foreign papers, we see a 

a quotation from the Gazette de France, in 

which Calvin’s Institutes are represented as 
holding the following sentiment: ‘* God has 
placed the throne of religion in the centre of the 
world, in which he has established a Pope, to- 
wards whom all Christians are obliged to turn 
their eyes, in order that they may maintain 
themselves in unity.” | 

This is sufficiently startling. ‘The Pope, the 
centre of unity to the Church universal, and this 
asserted by John Calvin! We hope our read- 
ers will quiet their nerves long enough to turn 
to the Institutes, Book IV. cap. vi, sec. 2, (Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication’s edition) and see 
what Calvin really does say. He is arguing 
against the primacy of the Roman See, and 
culling the sinews of the Popish argument that 
the Roman Pontiff is analogous to the High 
Priest under the law. Speaking of the Papists, 
be says: ‘‘ For this purpose they allege the 
high priesthood ordained in the law, and the 
supreme jurisdiction of the high-priest which 
God appointed at Jerusalem, But it is easy to 
give an answer to this, or indeed various an- 
swers, if they would not be satisfied with one. 
In the first place, there is no reason for extend- 
ing to the whole world what was useful in a 
single nation; on the contrary, the case of a 
single nation, and that of the whole world, are 
widely different.” ‘Then comes the sentence 
which the Gazette pretends to quote, and which 
is as follows: ‘“* Because the Jews were sur- 
rounded on all sides with idolators, God, in or- 
der to prevent their being distracted by a 
variety of religions, fixed the seat of his wor- 


_| ship in the centre of the country, and there he 


set over them one principal priest, to whom they 
were all to be subject for the better preservation 
of unity among them.” Our readers will ger- 
ceive that the Gazetie leaves out all reference 
to the Jews, interpolates the word ‘ Christians,” 
translates a principal priest into a Pope, and 
with a few other accommodations, makes Cal- 
vin give a plain testimony for the Pope! But 
to show the miserable and gross character of 
this forgery more fully, let us continue the 
quotation from Calvin. ‘ Now, when the true 
religion has been diffused over the whole world, 
who does not perceive it to be utterly absurd to 
assign the government of the east and west to 
‘one man? It is just as if it were contended 
that the whole world ought to be governed by one 


magistrate, because there is only one in a small 


Forricn — Our valued 
poadent in Franees-es our readers-will) ought not made a precedent for imitation. 


THe PRESBYTERIAN. 


district, But there is another reason why this 
Every bne. knows that the Jewish Bigh-Priest 


has n transferred, that right must also be 
transferred. To whom then, ig it transferred 2 
Certainly not'to the Pope, as he impudently 
presumes to boast when he assumes this title to 
himself, 
alone wifhout vicar or successor,” &c. 


impudent perversion? It may be a “ pious 
fraud”-to those whose religion recognizes the 
maxim of “ doing evil that good may come,” 


an inexcusable iniquity. The Gazette de 
france, however, has effected its object, for its 
readers will never know otherwise than that it 


~made a very fair quotation of Calvin’s lan- 


guage. 


Misstow The readers of 


~McCheyne’s Life, will remember the excellent 
Mr. Burns, who supplied his pulpit while be was 
absent on his mission of inquiry among the 


Jews, Mr. Burns has now gone on a mission 
to China from the Free Church of Scotland. 
The following incident in relation to that mis- 
sion, copied from a foreign paper, will interest 
our readers: 


We ately visited an Island in the west of 
Scotland, where Mr. W. C. Burns preached 


very recently before his ordination, but while 


his mind was yet in comparative darkness as to 
his duty in regard to the call of our Church. 
Inquiring of an old Christian Highlander whether 
he had heard that Mr. Burns, who was so lately 
among them, was now faron his way to China 
as a missionary, we were struck by the deep 
interest and pleasure with which he said, ‘Is 
he really gone? May be I’ve had some hand, 
then, in helping away a man that will be such 
a loss to the country.” The old man had long 
made prophecy his study, and seen with joy the 
near approach of the latter glory, as he termed 


‘it; but all this time China lay like a load at his 


heart ; for while other countries welcomed the 
gospel, the question always rose, ‘But who can 
ever get entrance there?’ His joy was great 
at the prospect of an opening through the means 
of the late war with China, and wondering much 
that the Church did not at once send forth a 


| missionary, he wrapped up a sovereign and laid 


it aside, hoping for better days to come. He 
offered it once to a Free Church missionary, but 
was told that there was no mission to China in 
prospect, and that it was useless to take it. 
Disheartened, but willing to wait the Lord’s 
time, he added half-a-crown to it, and laid in it 
his draweragain, year, when Mr, Jaffray, 
of the Schemes, was in the place, he followed 
him to the pier with the money, trusting that 
now, at least, the consecrated mite would be the 
beginning of something being done for China; 
but the little boat had already pushed off for the 
steamer, and a second time, with a small addi- 
tion, he laid aside the money. A third attempt 
was to be more successful, for Mr. Burns visited 
them very early in the season; as he passed to 
the quay on the morning of his departure, the 
old man asked him if he could get that money 
given to send a missionary to China, for it had 
long been kept for the purpose, and the object 
was one on which his heart was set. ‘ Very 
well, my friend; I sometimes think I'll be there 
myself yet,’ was Mr. Burns’s answer, as, with- 
out looking at its contents, he took the paper, 
and left the Island.” 


— 


Avrnor or Tyrre anp Omoo.—We had 
occasion to notice these productions of Mr. 
Melville on a former occasion, and while we 
gave credit to the author for unquestionable 
talent, and for rare ability in transfusing into 
his narrative a living charm, we referred to his 
unprincipled caricatures of the Christian mis- 
sions in the ocean Isles. It was very evident 
with whom he had associated, and from what 
class of the people he had formed his opinions. 
He had not been among the missionaries, or that: 
portion of the population under their influence, 
or else he had not been able to appreciate the 
moral change which had been effected among 
them. It would fare hardly with the religion 
in any of our own cities, if it should be judged 
from the descriptions of an irreligious sailor, 
whose sources of information were the low 
taverns which are found along the wharves. 
The editor of the Sandwich Island Friend, in 
reference to Mr. Melville’s reports, pointedly 


remarks: | 

‘¢ Scores of passages might be quoted, show- 
ing that the writer sunk lower than the debased 
people among whom he took up his temporary 
abode. On the Islands of Polynesia are scat- 
tered multitudes of young men from Europe and 
America, who are living in the same condition 
of Rousseau society, and it only needs the pen 
of a Melville to make such a life worthy of 
praise! It surely is not strange that such a 
man could find but little to praise and much to 
blame in the efforts of his missionary coun- 
trymen.” 


— 


A Novetry.—One of our sister denomina- 
tions in the West, as we understand the case, 
in accomplishing the project of erecting a Col- 
lege, obtained subscriptions sustained by notes 
of hand, from various members of their Church, 
on the faith of which the plan was matured, 
After the execution of the plan was in a state 
of forwardness, a number of these subscribers 
manifested an entire indisposition to pay. ‘This 
was tolerated for a time, in hope that they 
would be brought to feel their moral responsi- 
bility in the matter. Failing in this, their notes 
were placed in the hands of a lawyer, for col- 
lection, that the law might compel them to do, 
what conscience should have taught them was 
a plain matter of duty. 

We approve of the procedure entirely. There 
is too little conscience in such matters. A 
voluntary subscription to any benevolent scheme 
should be regarded as binding as a legal bond. 
Relying on the faith of subscribers, the acting 
managers incur responsibilities, which may 
crush them and their enterprise too, if the volun- 
tary pledges are not faithfully redeemed. We 
have known instances of remissness, careless- 
ness, and total indifference about such obliga- 
tions which were shocking to the sense of com- 
mon honesty. It is presumed that a subscrip- 
tion of this kind is always voluntary, and made 
in good faith, and pay day should always be 
cheerfully met, unless inability, arising from 
providential dispensations, prevents the redemp- 
tion of the pledge. 
scription of this kind implies a debt as sacred as 
that which would be incurred in purchasing a 
farm. In both cases there is a promise to pay, 
and it must be a singular obtuseness of moral 
principle which will permit a man in either case 


to attempt an evasion of duty. It may be said, 


was a type of Christ ; now that the priesthood | 


rist who exercises that office | 


What now will our, readers say to this most» 


but to others it must appear in its true light as | 


All should feel that a sub-— 


that proceeding to law, as in the case referred 
to, will tend to”dimiaish the number of volun- 
tary subscriptions to benevolent objects, We 
eannot see how it can prevent honest men from 
doing what. they have hitherto done, and if it 
deters men frown subseribing, who never intend 
to pay, we carot see how the cause of benevo- 
lence is to suffer by that. ‘ 


= 


PrespyTery oF GrorGia.—The. Presbytery 
of Georgia has-answered the overture from the 
General Assembly, in relation to the demission 
of the ministerial office, in the affirmative, and 
thus agreed that the proposed addition should be 
made to the constitution, : | 

Mramt Univeertity.—The students (1) of 
Miami University have had what they call a 
rebellion, during which they nailed up the doors 
of the Professors’ rooms, spiked the key holes, 
hid the bell in a well, cut the telegraphic wires, 
and performed several other feats of the like 
remarkable kind, for which some forty of them 
were suspended. Now, we think, the appro- 
priate punishment for children who could do 
such things under the impression that they were 
manly, would have been to send them to bed 
without their supper. 


PRESBYTERIAN OF THE West.—The Rev. S. 
R. Wilson has withdrawn from the jointeditorship 
of this paper, and the responsibility will rest 
hereafter on his late associate, the Rev. N. L. 
Rice, D.D. who is as well qualified as any other 
man that we know, for enduring labours more 
abundant.” 


— 


A Fine Homuy Sroitep.—The Watchman 

of the Valley, a New-school paper, published in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, under the startling heading 
of “ [nfidel sentiments in an unexpected quar- 
ter,” throws away a large amount of lamenta- 
lion in commenting on a war speech, which it 
informs its readers was delivered at a public 
meeting in Pittsburgh, by Walter Lowrie, Cor- 
responding Secretary of the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions. Alas! for the homily ! 
it mistook its teat. It happened to be a legal 
gentleman of the name of Lowrie, who deliver- 
ed the speech, of the composition, and delivery 
of which our esteemed Secretary was as innocent 
ag we were ourselves. The speech was printed 
more than a year ago, and yet this vigilant 
“Watchman has just got sight of it. When the 
lugubrious, if not malicious article, was brought 
to the notice of Mr. Lowrie, of New York, he 
pointedly remarked, “the Watchman of the 
Valley deserves to be court-martialled for sleep- 
ing a whole year on his post, and when he gets 
awake, trying to shoot down the wrong man.” 
Seriously, the Watchman deserves severe re- 
prehension, for so incautiously, and in defi- 
ance of all reasonable probability, attempting 
to aflix a stigma on the reputation of a man so 
devoted to his Divine Master’s work, and so 
universally known for the propriety and con- 
sistency of his conduct. 


= 


Prace,—Anxiously as we long for the return 
of peace, we are afraid to inspire the hope that 
its halcyon reign is about to be restored. Indi- 
cations are favourable; there is a glimmer 
of light to break upon the darkness, yet, if Pro- 
vidence withholds his guiding influence, a still 
darker night may overshade us. May that God, 
in whose hands are the hearts of our rulers, dis- 
pose them to accept the proferred olive branch. 
For this, let Christians unceasinyly pray. 


EcciestasticaL.—At a meeting of the Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia held on Monday, 28th ult. 
Mr. Wm. R. Bingham was ordained to the work 
of the gospel ministry, and installed pastor of the 
Church of Great Valley and Charleston, Ches- 
ter county, Pennsylvania, in which service the 
Rev. Dr. William Chester preached the sermon 
from Acts xx. 26, 27, the Rev. Alexander Mack- 
lin presided and gave the charge to the minister, 
and the Rev, Thomas L. Janeway gave the 
charge to the church. | 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE.—NO. IT. 
PRESENT STATE OF ROMAN CATHOLICISM IN 
FRANCE. 
January 15, 1848. 

Mr, Editor—In my last, I placed before you 
the apparent results of the revival of Roman 
Catholicism, as far as the upper classes of so- 
ciely are concerned ; it remains to be known, 
whether the symptoms among the lower classes 
are more satisfactory. 

In regard to this, | must distrust my own 
judgment, having but little opportunity for per- 
sonal observation on that portion of the popula- 
tion. But will you be so good as to allow me to 
borrow the pen of a writer, who shculd be im- 
partial in this matter—the pen of a Roman Ca- 
tholic priest?) A priest, who makes known his 
nafne only by its initials, (the Abbé B. A.) has 
lately published an article, in which he traces 
the following picture of our Roman Catholic 
people, more especially in Paris and its envi- 
rons. This piece is rather long, yet it appears 
to me so instructive, that I believe | must cite it 
at almost full length. As for myself, I would 
like to think that it is exaggerated, and in citing 
it, | suppress some too strongly sketched fea- 
tures, ‘The author’s grief has caused him, in- 
voluntarily, to overcharge the colours of the 
picture; but how much does that profound 
grief furnish for thought! 

‘‘It is impossible,” savs the Abbé B. A. 
‘‘ that in the fusion of classes, permitted by the 
present constitution of society, the people should 
not take after the pattern of those who excel 
them in wealth, in rank, in information. Wrought 
upon, without intermission, by a materialistic 
press, how should they escape the grasp of 
doubt? And, for the people, doubt is negation 
itself—it is the ruin of faith. . . . What a con- 
trast! What has become of that French peo- 


brave? There they lie, spent by the effort at 
a deplorable transformation, and losing even 
the distinctive features of their character. 

‘‘ No; it is impossible, unless a person have 
lived in the midst of that population in the en- 
virons of Paris, (and I understand by that, a 
radius of thirty leagues) it is impossible to form 
any thing like an accurate idea of it. If the 


tints are less gloomy in proportion as you re- 


cede from the polfuting contact of the city, the 
ground of the picture remains the same; be- 
cause faith is extinct, and because wherever 
faith no longer lives, there the moral virtues 
can no longer exist. ers 
‘‘ Nor does this people any longer believe in 
the immortality, or even in the existence of the 
soul. The ascendency of Catholicism bad im- 
pressed them with this belief, which was, in 
some degree, repugnant to their natural gross- 
ness. As soon as they withdrew from the em- 
pire of the Catholic faith, they relapsed into 
Pagan materialism. . . . The priest, formerly 


ple, so lively, so hospitable, so generous, so | 


* 


their teacher, their father, their guide in spirit- 
‘ual matters, invested in their éyes with a three- 
fold authority, by his sacerdotal consecration, 
his learning, his pure and beneficent life—the 
priest has become, in their apprehension, their 
perpetual enemy. The very sight of his person 
or his habit produces in them an involuntary 
‘shudder. His virtues they call hypocrisy; his 


With such dispositions, it will be readily under- 
stood what has become of the rites of religion. 
The divine services, keeping the Sunday holy, 
abstinence, attendance on the sacraments, are 
all forgotten, relinquished, despised. 

‘‘In the ten or twelve diocesses which sur- 
round the capital, the number of the faithful 
admitted at the Easter communion is scarcely 
five out of the hundred individuals, of the age 
for partaking of this sacrament. I am acquaint- 
ed with above six ‘hundred parishes, with an 
average population of five hundred souls, and 
which do not offer a dozen communicants at 
Easter. Of these members who attend, the 
number of the men is nearly in the proportion 
of five per cent. Above all, confession has 
become an object of such aversion, that a man 
is disgraced for this single act, and is exposed 
to all the railleries of a satanic crowd, if it 
should not proceed to the length of insult and 
abuse, 

‘Catholicism has been preserved as a go- 
vernment (officielle) religion, for the sake of 


- having a public worship, long familiar, and ad- 


mitted into the national usages. ‘This religion 
is called on to consecrate the three great epochs 
of life—birth, marriage, and burial. The rest, 
which we think the substance of Catholicism, 
they give themselves no concern about. 

‘*What is the point which at present makes 
an impression on the people? This, that one 
is a very good Catholic, when he is baptized, 
married, and buried, in Catholic fashion ; that, 
consequently, fasting, abstinence, the mass, 


-may be very good things, but are not matters 


of obligation; for, let a person make use of 
them or not, he will not, on this account, be 
the less baptized, married, and buried. In the 
people’s apprehension, nothing distinguishes the 
faithful Christian from him who has lived with- 
out any Christian work. From this they draw 
the conclusion: ‘ Therefore, Catholicism does 
not look so sharp or one; therefore, there is 
nothing binding in it ;’? and thence they pass 
on to another, and to us, very melancholy, very 
discouraging consequence: ‘ Therefore, there 
is neither heaven nor hell; therefore, there is 
no immortal soul.” 

‘© [t is incontestable, that at Paris, and in 
some other large cities, there were some very 


- remarkable, often very unexpected, returns to 


the Catholic faith, altogether calculated to cheer 
the heart; but however pleasing the successes 
I have mentioned might be, and respecting 
which so much hope was conceived, it is say- 
ing the truth, that they were so very striking, 
only from their character as exceptions, and 
that thev are easily counted—rare as the fine 
days of a winter. If there are still some con- 
versions among well informed men in large 
cilles, there are none among the people in the 
country, but continued debasement, daily de- 
fection. . . . For a long time we have turned 
our attention to the youth. Let us leave, said 
we, this perverted generation to run out; with 
multiplied cares and zeal, we shall lay hold of 
that which is destined to the second moiety of 
the century, and it will give days of prosperity 
to the Church of Jesus Christ, which will make 
her forget her sorrows. Vain hope! While 
the youth of the elevated classes are withering 
under the cruel yoke of the monopoly of secon- 


dary instruction, our rural youth are moulded 


on the type presented by the heads of families. 
Now, more than ever, they escape from all the 
cares of the pastor. | 

** Down to 1830, the practice of having the 
children to resort to the catechetical exercise 
was generally kept up; it would have been a 
family disgrace, if a young boy or girl should 
not deserve to be admitted to the first commu- 
nion. ‘Then, the pastor availed himself of these 
dispositions, to instruct the children as solidly 
as their age might permit him; but already 
these remains of popular piety are disappearing. 
The evil has extended from the city to the coun- 
try, and I see already a considerable number 
of parishes in which the first communion is 
almost become an exception. How, indeed, 
should they adhere to the religious instruction 


of children when, as to themselves, they despise 


all that is Christian? ‘The consequence was 
inevitable, and it will become much more strik- 
ing in a few years; for they cannot remain sta- 
tionary on that fatal road. On another hand, 
how should a child love this instruction, how 
should he relish it, when in the interior of the 
family blasphemy, brutal impiety, contempt of 
the sacred ministry, the holiest laws of the 
church shamefully and perpetually profaned, 
are the only things that strike his eyes and ears? 
In parishes not quite so irreligious, and where 
the first communion is still respected, the priest 
admits, every year, all the children he can as- 
semble and instruct ; but a month has scarcely 
glided past, when the greater part give no longer 
any token of Christianity. They have got 
through, say the parents; and this is the only 
remembrance which remains of the pastor’s 
most affecting exhortations. ‘That soul is blight- 
ed by the conversation and examples presented 
to it from its entry into the world, and in it the 
heavenly dew has caused no lasting fruit to. 
germinate.” 

Thus speaks the Abbé B. A. I hasten to add, 
that my design in quoting him is not to traduce 
my countrymen. It is not about the French 
people, but about the Roman Catholic people, 
that I am concerned, and I[ do not believe them 
to be worse in France than elsewhere. It has 
been perceived, afier a momentary illusion, that 
the movement excited in Germany by Ronge, 
had but the name of Catholic, and, in fact, tend- 
ed to rationalism. I fear that the old Catholics 
in France, are too much like the new Cathelics 
in Germany. ‘The form, the name, are differ- 
ent; but, at bottom, are they very different? 
Did not our Government perceive it, when they 
prohibited the Neo.Catholics, especially Ronge, 
from passing the frontier? On this side of the 
Rhine, as well as on the other, there is vaguely 
felt the need of a great change—of a moral re- 
volution. It is natural to ask, what there is, 
in human history, more powerful than religion. 
But, in this movement, obedience has not been 
yielded to a religious sentiment, as was done at 
other periods, for example, in the sixteenth 
century; and there is a headlong haste into 
something outward and carnal, which has the 
name of Christianity, and the spirit of the world. 
Only, in the one case, they take their form in a 
pretended new Catholicism ; while, in the other, 
they take it in a pretended return to the old. 

I must acknowledge that some of my friends, 
and men of intelligence form a more favour- 
able judgment of the Roman Catholic movement 
than I do myself. But I cannot reconcile that 
judgment with the facts. I willingly consent 
to suspend my judgment, and to confess that 
there is a problem here, which, as for me, is far 
from being solved. But I need more light, to 
perceive in what is passing, a truly religious 
movement, and that what first turns toward 
Roman Catholism, should have only to receive 
a new direction to terminate in evangelical 
Christianity. 1 sometimes ask myself, whether 
a political facing-about would not be sufficient 
to extinguish the Roman Catholic revival. Alas! 
it is the more allowable to think so, since no 


| more was needed to destroy glorious hopes in- 


the Protestant church itself. After twenty-five 
years of evangelical preaching in the Canton de 
Vaud, we might well flatter ourselves, and, in 
fact, did flatter ourselves, that the Lord had, in 
that privileged little country, ‘‘ purified unto 
himself a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works.” And then, on a certain day, seduced 


offices traps, and greediness of honour. 


_sioned orators, who lower the Christian pulpit, 


by an entirely carnal liberty, that people turned» 


away from Jesus Christ and his faithful servants, 
to devote themselves to the miscreant, Drouey, 
who declared that he ‘ wanted no aristocracy, 
not even that of morality!” ‘The true hope of 
France, as well as of all the nations of the 
globe, which God sha!l see good to preserve 
and prosper, is in that “little flock to whom it 
is the Father’s good pleasure to give the king- 
dom,” and which worships Jesus Christ * in the 
beauty of holiness.”” . Out of the pure faith of 
the gospel, and that faith received ‘ into a good 
and honest heart,” there is nothing substantial ; 
and [ derive greater hope from ten persons, 
sincerely and decidedly converted to the Lord, 
than from a multitude vaguely actuated by blind 
religious wants, What the wind brings one 
day, it may blow away the next. 

I am confirmed in my view of the subject, as 
to what relates to the Roman Catholic revival, 
by some secondary considerations, which I shall 
only indicate ina few words, that 1 may not 
lengthen out this letter. Among the small 
number of preachers of that communion, who 
at present attract attention, those who please 
the most, and draw the greatest audiences to 
the churches in which they preach, are not 
grave preachers, who, notwithstanding their 
errors, evince serious and religious intentions. 
On the contrary, they are carnal and impas- 


and whom Bossuet and Massillon would have 
certainly disowned. | say this, with Lacordaire 
particularly in view, the most popular of all the 
Roman Catholic preachers of the day, who ap- 
peals now, to an inconsiderate and absurd the- 
ology; then, to the national honour and military 
glory of France! 

The men who are at the head of the move- 
ment, especially the bishops, do not proclaim 
the ground of their church’s faith. On the con- 
trary, they seem carefully to avoid explaining 
their thought on this head, and rush, right and 
left, into accessory points, secondary tenets, 
gross superstitions, and ridiculous legends, in 


selves. [very thing reveals an absence among 
them, of serious and considerate convictions. 
The means which they employ for raising 
Roman Catholicism again, are essentially ex- 
ternal. There is scarcely any attempt to in- 
struct the people, or seriously to decide contro- 
verted questions. But de you know the means 
on which they place most dependence? It is 
Gothic architecture, or, as they term it, the 
ogival architecture of the middleage. Because 
the religious sentiment of the thirteenth century 
produced a contemporaneous architecture, which 
is very true, they imagine that a return to the 
architecture of the thirteenth century will re- 
store the faith of these old times !—I touch here 
upon a very curious, and among us, at present, 
amuch debated question, to which I may, per- 
haps, have occasion to return. 
The conduct of the Roman Catholic clergy 
indicates a purely negative belief. When the 
business is to hinder Protestants from propaga- 
ting their faith, whether in France, or abroad, 
they are full of ardour, and all means are pro- 
per; but when the business is to preach the 
doctrine of Rome, whether at hand, or at a dis- 
tance, that ardour appears much abated. ‘Take 
as proof of this what has happened .at Tahiti, 


which, it is evident, they have no faith them- } 


will be sufficient 
of my engraving, and to show 
sages are well chosen. | 
you, that I have the weakness to look upon m 
work as a little chef-d’oeurre. J 
=. Well, would you believe it? That engrav- 
ing, contaimng but the simple interior of a 
church, and some sentences from the Bible, was 
not allowed to be published ! 

‘At the same time that they prohibit my 
engraving, they license one from Rome, against 
the Reformation, a hundred times more agres- 
sive. That you may judge of this, pass some 
day, in fine weather, along the wharf of the In- 
stitute; close by the edifice for the Mint, \ook, 
and you will see, in the midst of geographical 
and other maps, an immense engraving, repre- 
senting an enormous vine, on which is a Christ 
crucified. Along each branch, substantially 
fixed in the trunk, and bearing much fruit, you 
will read the names of bishops, cardinals, and 
Popes. | am not sure that you will discover 
the name of Alexander VI. among tiem. But 
at the extremity of these strong and fruitful 
branches, there are small twigs without frui', 
lopped off by the bill-hgok, and falling into hell, 
which waits for them at the bottom of the pic- 
ture. Now, do you know what names these with- 
ered and lopped-off branches, smelling already 
of burning, bear? Just simply these words: 
Luther, Calvin, the Protestants! To cast light 
on his meaning, the author has painted long 
flames, which mount up, and are about to lap, 
by way of foretaste, these so much longed-for 
victims. A host of devils, perched on the rocks 
of hell, fork in hand, receive-that rain of here- 
tics; and from their smiling faces, one perceives 
how much this spectacle delighted the Catholic 
painter. Now, this engraving is provided with 
an approbation of the Pope—nothing surprising. 
But what astonishes me, is that it should be so, 
with the approbation of our government. How 
have the eyes which could read my microscopic 
inscriptions, not see [the painter’s] hell yawning 
under our persons? Is it more harmless to 
burn men than to quote the Bible? Is Satan 
more edifying than the word of God? 

‘‘ Let this be as it may, they have abused 
their right, and J shall use mine, by publishing 
abroad, what they prohibit me from publishing 
in France. Happily, we have neither a cus- 
tom-house officer at Geneva, nor a censor of the 
press at Brussels. 

‘* Strange conduct of a constitutional govern- 
ment, which brings back the times, in which 
our fathers, on account of writing, had to expa- 
triate themselves. The reign of Louis XIV. and 
the reign of Charter-truth, both of them, will 
have seen Protestant thinking proscribed—pro- 
scribed, but not smothered.” Accept, &c. 

N. Rousset. 


to give you an idea 


* Meaning the consecrated wafers, which, ac- 
cording to Roman Catholicism, are, each of them, 
transubstanliated into a complete Jesus Christ, 
body, soul, and divinity, “whole and entire’—a 
tenet equally absurd and blasphemous.— Trans. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH.—NO. IL. 
Mr. Editor—In my last letter I have shown, 
from the most authentic ‘sources, that the Irish 


where they destroyed the Protestant mission 
without being successful in putting any thing 
in its place. Finally, the reform begun by 
Pius IX. from which we ought, perhaps, to judge 
of all the rest, and which the Pope is now prose- 
cuting in harmony with the bishops of France, 
has no religious character.. It should probably 
be defined, an alliance entered into between the 
Roman church, and the liberalism of the age, 
for the advantage of that church. ‘“ What he 
aims at,” says a very sensible contemporaneous 
author, ‘*is what more than one Pope, before 
him, has attempted; he aspires to restore to 
the church, that place in the world, which she 
has long since ceased to occupy. For this end, 
it is necessary, in the first place, to recover for 
her the popularity she has lost, to elevate her in 
public opinion, to unite her sentiment (pensée) 
profoundly with the sentiment of the people ; 
now, as they are unwilling to go up, itis re- 
quisite that Rome should come down.” It 
can, otherwise, scarcely be explained, why 
Pius IX. gives countenance, at the same time, 
to such men as Lamennais, as I showed you on 
another occasion, and tosuch men as the Jesuils, 
as the following fact evinces. Father Péronne, 
a celebrated theologian, and a member of the 
Society of Jesus, having dedicated a book to the 
Pope, which he has just published concerning 
the immaculate conception, received from Pius 
IX. a very flattering answer, about which the 
Jesuits make a great stir. ‘The Pope says, that 
all his desire is to see: the mother of God in- 
creasingly honoured, that he promises himself 
great pleasure from Father Péronne’s book, and 
that, in other ways, he is acquainted with the 
piety and learning of the reverend father. On 
that, follows an eulogium on the famous Com- 
pany to which he belongs, which has been ‘* so 
illustrious for the purity of its morals, its zeal 
for the Catholié religion, its sanctity and wis- 
dom !” 

Be this as it may, Rome hopes in vain to re- 
possess her former authority. Happily for the 
nations, she has lost it for ever. It is a differ- 
ent power, which alone can heal the plagues of 
this nation, and of all the nations of the earth— 
the word ofthe living and true God! * * * 

P.S. The following extract from a letter of 
M. Roussel, in the Archives du Christianisme, 
will lend confirmation to certain points of my 
two foregoing letters, and will make you ac- 
quaiated with a very ingenious little piece of 
work, which that witty controversialist has just 
produced, but which our Government prohibits 
him from publishing in France. | 

| Paris, January 7, 1848. 

How unlucky Tam! publish a tract, 
I am summoned before the king’s attorney. If 
I open a place of worship, they prosecute me. 
If I write a letter to the priests, they send me 
before the grand jury. This time, | wished to 
do as little as is possible for me; | insculped a 
picture ; and they refuse me license to publish 
it. Here is the fact. 

‘© ] caused the interior of a Roman Catholic 
church to be engraved, with all the apparatus 
of confessionals, statues,, pictures, chaplets, &c. 
No harm thus far, thought I, in the eyes of our 
most Catholic government. Afterward, I at- 
tached to each of these objects a biblical sen- 
tence. Who could complain of this, without 
condemning himself? Nothing, therefore, ap- 
peared to me more innocent than a church in 
which, on all sides, is inscribed the word of 
God; the more so, because I endeavoured to 
put each inscription in connexion with the ob- 
ject which it accompanied. On the statue itself, 
I engraved: ‘Thou shalt not make unto thee 
any graven image,’ (Ex. xx.) On the picture 
of the Virgin interceding, | put: * There is but 
one intercessor, namely, Jesus Christ.2 On 
the box in behalf of souls in purgatory, this ex- 
clamation of St. Peter: ‘Thy money perish 
with thee. because thou hast thought that the 
gift of God may be purchased with money.’ 
The priest saying mass, in Latin, walks on 
these lines in the formofastair: ‘1 had rather 
speak five words in the church so as to be un- 
derstood, than ten thousand in an unknown 
tongue.’ <A placarded door has for caption: A 
mandate concerning Leng; and for the order: 
‘ Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, eat, ask- 
ing no question from scruple of conscience.’ 
Further distant, the Tariff of Prices, which is 
this: * Freely ye have received, freely give.’ 
At the other extreme, a man is counting his 
beads, kneeling on a bench, on which is this in- 
scription: ‘ When ye pray, use not vain repe- 
titions as the heathen do.’ The tabernacle con- 


taining some dozens of Jesus Christs,* presents 
on its door these words of the Saviour: ‘¢ If any 
man say unto you: Lo, here is Christ, believe 
it not.’ 
the times of restitution of all things.’ 


‘Whom the heaven must receive until 
But this, 


people possessed Christianity long before Popery 
had obtained an ascendency in the Island; for, 
as shali hereafier be stated, the dogmas of Ro- 
manism were successively rejected by the Irish 
ecclesiastics, until basely impored upon them, 
in the hour of subjection to foreign domination, 
in the twelfth century. 

In the eighth year of the Emperor Theodo- 
sius, Palladius was sent by Celestin, Bishop of 
Rome, to the Scots believing in Christ.(a) 
Now, we know, and every one acquainted with 
ancient history knows, that the term Scot is 
synonymous with Hibernia; for, both previ- 
ously and subsequently to the fifth century, the 
Irish were denominated Scots for several ages, 
and their Island, Scotia, by European writers. 
‘It is known,” says Dr. O’Brien, * from the 
Irish Annals that the separation of the High- 
land Scots from the Irish began in the year 
503, and that they continued to increase their 
numbers from Ireland during the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth centuries..(6) The kingdom of 
the Picts in Scotland was conquered, and the peo- 
ple exterminated by the Irish Scots, about the 
fifth century of our era.’(c) The Irish were 
known to Orosius, in the filth century, by the 
name of Scots ; and, after his time, to Jonas, 
Issidor, Eginhard, Ceolfrid, Bede, Nennius, 
Mariannus Scotus, Raban, and other ancient 
writers, whose names it would be needless to 
recite. In a letter sent to the inhabitants of 
Ireland, by Laurence, the Papal Archbishop of 
ry, in the year 609, he expressly calls 
cots, and in addressing their Bishops, 


styleg their country Scotia. His words are, 
‘*The Scots, inhabitants of Ireland.” ‘ The 
Bishops or -Abbots through all Scotia.”(d) 


Thus, it is evident, Palladius visited Jreland, 
and found, as was to be expected, a people be- 
lieving in Christ. But, did these Christians 
receive the doctrines of Palladius? They did 
not. He was unsuccessful in his enterprise, re- 
tired, and was succeeded by the missionary Sue- 
coth, Maun, or Magonius, betier known to 


That St. Patrick strove to establish the doctrines 
of Romanism, in Ireland, is but reasonable to 
suppose, coming as he did from the bosom of a 
Church already steeped in error; but with what 
success, | leave the candid reader to judge, from 
the following extract of a hymn attributed: to 
St. Patrick, found in the Liber Hymnorum, 
Trinity College, Dublin: 

‘| place this defence before my body and 
soul, to be my safeguard against the incantations 
of magicians, and other dark schemes of the 


heretics—the delusions of idolatry, the allure- 
ments of women, and the mysteries of Smiths 
and Druids!” . 

Whether this hymn, in which St. Patrick de- 
scribes the opposition his doctrines received 
from the believers in Christ, whom he denomi- 
nates heretics in conformity with the usual 
practice of the Romish Church, whether it be 
the production of the holy maf who banished 
the snakes from Ireland or not, is but a matter 
of trivial importance ; since we learn from other 
sources, the Irish pastors with whom he had 
had conferences explicitly refused obedience to 
the authority of Rome. 
shoulders of the idolatrous children of the North 
which elevated to the supreme throne of Chris- 
tendom a pastor of the banks of the Tiber.” 
‘« First the Vandals, then the Ostrogoths, a short 
time after the Burgundians and the Alains, then 
the Visigoths, and at last the Lumbards and the 
Anglo-Saxons came bowing the knee to the 
Roman Pontiff."(f) But, that the polished and 
high-minded Irish, and the ancient Britons, who 
were a branch of the same family and of the 
same religion, zealously opposed the errors of 
Popery, is abundantly manifest from the testi- 
mony of ancient historians. Laurence, an 
Anglo-Saxon, and successor of Augustine to the 
Archbishoprick of Canterbury, in conformity 
with the arrogant claims of the Papal See, and 
his own alleged pastoral care over the inhabi- 
tants of the British Isles,affirms, in a letter trans- 
mitted to the Scots, inhabitants of Ireland, A. D. 


(a) Bede, Hist. Eccl. lib. i. cap. 13. Prosper. 
Chron. ad ann. 431. : 

(6) Irish Dictionary, (Pref. Ist edit.) p. 47. 

(c) Betham’s Etruria Celtica, vol. I. p. 5. 

(d) Bed. Hist. Eccl. lib. ii. ¢. 4. Vet. Ep. Hib. 
Syll. p. 1& : 

(e) Note.—Some modern writers consider St. 
Patrick an imaginary character, probably on the 
authority of Dr. Ledwick; but he is expressly 
spoken of by Bede, Adamnau, and Cumian, although 
Ledwick affirms the contrary, and quotes the very 
passages from Adamnau and Cumian, in which hia 
name stands conspicuous, at the same time omit- 
ting, for the sake of argument, the members of the 
sentences which contain it. | 

(f) D’Aubigné, Hist. Reform. vol. I. p. 20. 


posterity by the appellation of St. Patrick.(e).. 


heathen, the machinations of false-brethren— 


was the sturdy 
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(the Scots of Ireland 


jewed the forms and customs 
with which they view Universal Church, he 


sit inthe same inn where the Romish clergy 


_were taking 


the: same euthority—‘the venerable Bede,” | 


gmeelf an Anglo-Saxon and warm advocate of 
‘Popery, thet the Britons viewed the faith and 
— on of the English (Anglorum) or Angles, 
as 


no eslimation; and that they held no more | 


-communication with them, in his day, than they 
would do with Paugans.(h) 1o the year 592, 
scarcely a century afier the decease of St. Pat- 
rick, Pope ‘Gregory the First, in a letter address- 
ed to the Bishops of Ireland, entreats them to 
return quickly to their ‘* Mother Church”—a 
convincing proof that they were not then in 
unity with the See of Rome, no more than they 
were et any former period of their ecclesiastical 
polity.(7) But neither the threats, nor the re- 
proaches, nor the usurped claims of Gregory 
‘the First, could induce those pious men to 
swerve from the path of rectitude, or confound 
their ancient faith with the absurd errors of 
Rome. Amidst the gloomy forebodings of a 
long night of moral darkness and human de- 
pravity, in which no genial ray of light was to 
illume, with its benign influence, the lurid hori- 
zon of Popish domination, those brave men 
manfully withstood the swelling torrent of 
bigotry and crime till crushed to subjection by 
the ruthless tyranny of a Saxon despot. 
It is a remarkable fact, worthy of observa- 
tion, that while the ancient Irish maintained 
their independence, and opposed the doctrines 
of Romanism, literature flourished in the Island 
more than in any other kingdom of Europe. 
The Anglo-Saxons sent their children, with those 
of other nations, to Ireland, as to the only an- 
cient seat of learning, to be educated ;(7) and 
Camden asserts, that they received even the 
form of their letiers from the Irish.(k) Indeed, 
any one who will take the trouble of comparing 
the modern Irish characters with those of the 
Saxon, will at once see the great similarity they 
bear to each other; nor need we be astonished 
at the assertion, since we are informed, thatthe 
early invaders of Ireland—the Celto-Phoenicians 
—brought with them the elements of a written 
language-tan alphabetic writing—similar in 
character to that of the modern Irish; of which 
the Greek and Roman letters are but mere mo- 
difications. _ Aldelm, who flourished in the 
seventh century, and the first Englishman who 
wrote Latin poetry, was the pupil of Maidulph, 
an Hibernian.(/) Alfred, the Northumbrian 
King, received his education in Ireland ;(m) and 
we learn from Bonaventura Maronus, a ‘Taran- 
tine, that the people who dwelt on the banks of 
the Rhine, and of the Elbe, the people of Guelder- 
land, the Bohemians, the Arverni, the Genevese, 
the Helvetians, &c. flocked to Lismore, in Ire- 
land, to be educated.(n) In a word, Ireland, in 
those days, was the Greece of the British Isles ; 
but what is she now !—* a country in which re- 
lics of a period of refinement are lying every 
where tumbled about, like mangled corpses on 
a field of batile; while in the midst of these re- 
mains are seen, crouching in mud _ hoveis, the 
shatiered remnant of the conquered people, .im- 
poverished, dispirited, and in many features of 
character demoralized.” 


While the ancient Irish ecclesiastics main-. 


_ tained their high literary fame, they scorned to 
submit their judgment to the dictation of Papal 
authority; and it was only after the ignorant 
barbarians of the North had despoiled the Is- 
land of the monuments of her literary grandeur 
—her colleges and her libraries—and had cruelly 
slaughtered many of her most pious and erudite 
professors, that the Legates of Popery could 
erect their idolatrous standard on the shores of 
the ** Green Isle.” When the Danes had wast- 
ed and oppressed the country; when the dissen- 

sions of Princes had multiplied the afflictions of 
their unhappy nation ; when literary attainments 
and religious piety began to decline under the 
savage cruelty of the Ostman invader; tgnor- 
ance prepared the way for the reception of Po- 
pery, and ignorance sustains the unhallowed 
deception to the present day! Yet, notwith- 
standing this deplorable combination of circum- 
stances, and notwithstanding the establishment 
of the Ostman Hierarchy in some of the chief 

cities of Ireland, in subservience to the Romish 
Archbishop of Canterbury; the Hibernian Church 
still struggled to maintain her independence of 
Papal authority till the twelfih century. At 
this period, when the freedom of the [rish nation 
was immolated on the shrine of foreign usurpa- 
tion, the Pope of Rome claimed the right of 
transferring the Island to Henry the Second—a 
Saxon monarch—on condition of the king secur- 
ing to his Holiness the payment of Peter’s-pence. 

This grant was made to the English monarch 
for the very just and plausible consideration, 
that, as the inhabitants of Ireland were Chris- 
tians, and, therefore, belonging to Peter’s suc- 
cessor, his holiness had a right to transfer their 
Island to whomsoever he pleased; as another 
Pope, upon the same accommodating principle 
of infallible logic, claimed the right of granting 
the American Islands to European sovereigns ; 
because the inhabitants were not Christians, 
but ought to be made Christians! 

Thus, for the period of twelve hundred years, 
the ancient Irish Churth flourished in the full. 
vigour of her literary fame, and successfully 
opposed the errors of Popery; till crushed to 
subjection by an English monarch, under the 
sanction of the Pope of Rome. 

In my next letter, I shall advert to the faith 
ofthe ancient Irish Church, as contradistinguish- 
ed from tuat of Rome. Yours, &c. 

AIGELBERT. 


(g) Bed. Hist. Eccl. lib. ii. c. 4. 

(hy Hist. Eccl. lib. ii. cap. 20. 

(i) Vet. Epist. Hib. Syll. p. 1. 
lib. ti. Epist. 36, Indict. 10. 

(7) Bed. Hist. Eccl. Brit. lib. iii. cap. 7, 27; et 
lib. iv. cap. 26. 
(k) Cainden’s Ireland, p. 68; Holland’s Trans- 
ation. 

(7) Hol. Cam. Wiltshire, p. 242. 

(m) Bed. lib. iii. c. 7-27; Idem in vita Cud. et 
in Carmine de vit. S. Cudbert, c. 21. 

(n) Bon. Mor. Cataldiados, lib. i. 


Ex. Greg. Regest. 


— 


EXTEMPORANEOUS PRAYER. 


Dr. Tyng, in his Recollections of England, in 
referring to an interview at breakfast, in Bir- 
mingham, with twenty of his clerical brethren 
of the Church of England, and of the devotion- 
al exercises in which they engaged, makes the 
following remarks : 

“Wherever, in England, I met with faithful, 
pious brethren, | found them men of prayer. 
The prayers, on all these occasions, were uni- 
formly extemporaneous. On every anniversa- 
ry, where prayer was offered, this was also the 
fact—and I remarked in England, what | have 
often noticed in our own country, that there is 
no such help to extemporaneous prayer as the 
use of our delightful liturgy. The best extem- 
poraneous prayers which | have ever heard, 
have been from clergymen and laymen in the 
Episcopal Church. How destructive to the in- 
fluence of true piety among us, and to the actual 
increase of the power of the gospel, would be 
the success of their endeavours, who would shut 
out from us the use of extemporaneous prayer ! 
The converted soul must pray; and although 
our liturgy, for the purposes of strictly public 
worship—for which it is designed—is unrivalled, 
and all that we want, it does not and cannol 
answer the purpose of many other occasions, 
when we need prayers more special and adapt- 
ed. The attempt to make it the only vehicle 
of united prayer is the inevitable result of a for- 
mal spirit, and the parent of this spirit in others. 


| tet us maintain in this, not only our just 


‘liberty, but our rightful instruments of useful- 


seek to trammel us io this liberty * by subjec- 
tion, no, not for one hour.’ The prayer on the 
occasion of which | speak, was most suitable 
and edifying, and the presence and blessing of 
God -were in our midst, for our comfort and 
joy.” 


For the Presbyterian. 
SOMETHING TO DO. 


It is a sad tréth, that with all the reputed 
strengih and talent, and influence in the church, 
it yet has the benefit of so little. Multitudes, 
with leisure, health, and money, join themselves 
to the church, and thus profess to devote their 
all to the service of God, -and yet, save in the 
influence of their name, are scarcely felt in the 
impression the church makes on the world ; 
and in this matter of a name, we think, is a 


sion of having consecrated all to God, many 
persons think, this calling myself a Christian, 
with my influence, my means, and my station 
in society, without actually using avy of them, 
is doing what the gospel requires—is serving 
God. What kind of service, we would ask, 
would an earthly potentate think he received 
from a professed ally, who raised his standard, 
to be sure, but who never sent a man into the 
field to fight his battles, and who shrunk from 
the slightest advocacy of his claims? 
Many persons offer, as an excuse for their 
inactivity, that there is nothing for them to do. 
Now, it cannot be that.this is always, or even 
‘ordinarily, the result of modesty; that a sense 
of one’s unimportance is so great, as to drown 
all perception of the sin and sorrow in the sur- 
rounding world. Does it not argue, rather, in 
most cases, a callousness and worldliness that 
have so grown as to blind the eyes to the real 
enemies of the cause of Christ? Has not sus- 
picion of the world, and of the tempters within 
and without, gradually subsided? Have not 
the syren songs of earthly pleasure begun to 
lull the soul into insensibility? Has not Delilah 
at last discovered where the strength lay, and 
betrayed the strong man to his enemies? When 
the Christian discovers less work to do as he 
goes on, he may be sure it is himself that is 
growing weak. The field is the world; it is 
wide and open, and to the right-minded and the 
ready it is not only full of opportunity, but of 
reward for labour. To specify the work to be 
done, is not now an object; that were a task 
in itself: but we would call to all to be up and 
doing. Exercise is a condition of religion, as it 
is of physical life; and he that finds little to do, or 


has not fallen into the awful state of complete 
insensibility. G. M. 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


Rerorm.—We are glad to see by the new 
advertisement of the Ocean Steam Navigation 
Company, that when hereafter the Sabbath falls 
upon the 20th day of the month, the day of 
ssiling will bethe 21st. ‘The Company and the 
Government are to have the honour of setting 
this matter right, immediately on its being 
brought to their consideration. 


A Trovsanp For Geneva.—The 
Rev. Mr. Kirk presented the appeal from the 
Evangelical Society of Geneva, in the Mercer 
street church, New York, (Dr. Skinner’s,) on 
Sabbath last, and a contribution of one thousand 


object. | 

Tue Comet. — The -Comet discovered by 
Mauvais, in July last, was seen on Friday night, 
25th ult. the Boston Traveller says, at the Cam- 
bridge Observatory, near the Nebula h. 843. 
Its Right Ascension, Feb, 25th, 12h. was 11h. 
7m. 34 sec. Dec. North 19 deg. 2 min. 18 
sec. ‘The comet is very faint, but is near its 
calculated place. | 

Tne CREEK Mr. Hays, 
Baptist missionary, says, in a letter to the Bos- 
ton Recorder:—** We have six churches in the 
Creek nation — several neighbourhoods have 
prayer meetings, and churches would be form- 
ed if the missionaries could be obtained. ‘T'wen- 
ty large congregatious could be sustained. [ 
have four churches, twenty-four, forty, and for- 
ty-five miles from my house. I teach four days, 
having Monday and Saturday for travelling. 
The Christian Indians are rejoiced tc see me. 
The people are very desirous of an instructor, 
and will frequently come miles to hear the Bi- 
ble read.” 


PRESBYTERIAN FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


RECENT INTELLIGENCE, 


_Inpra: -Lodiana Mission.— Letters have been 
received, dated to the 18th of November. ‘The 
Rev. J. Porter was about to leave Lodiana, on 
his-return to this country, with his children, 
The Rev. J. Newton had removed from Sabathu 
to Lodiana, to take charge of the printing press 
in Mr. Porter’s absence. The Rev. J. H. Mor- 
rison had been appointed to occupy the station 
at Sabathu. Considerable progress has been 
made in preparing a Panjabi dictionary. The 
Confession of Faith has been translated into 
Urdu, as mentioned in our notice of last month; 
and it was directed that ‘* the manuscript be 
made over to the Committee, appointed by the 
Synod of North India to revise this translation, 
together with the translaiion of the Catechisms, 
Form. of Government, and Directory for Wor- 
ship, in course of preparation in the other mis- 
sions, and to harmonize the whole preparatory 
to their adoption by the Synod.” 

Furrukhabad Mission.—We have received 
letters dated to the 19th of November. Mrs. 


somewhat improved, and had set out on her 
journey to this country on the 10th of Novem- 
ber. Mr. Scott accompanied her as far as Al- 
lahabad. The Rev. J.C. Rankin and family 
had also commenced their journey on their re- 
turn to this country, his health not having be- 
come better. ‘These changes were deeply af- 
flicting to the missionaries, but seemed to them 
clearly directed by Providence. The City 
School of Furrukhabad, under the charge of the 
Rev. Messrs. Irving and Seeley, was in “a 
prosperous state, and its numbers gradually in- 
creasing.” The Orphan Asylum at Futtehgurh, 
‘‘as far as work is concerned, is also in a pros- 
perous state.” The Rev. Messrs, Scott and 
McAuley have the charge of this Institution. 
Two of the villagers, a man and his wife, were 
received into the church at the last communion, 
upon examination. 

Arrival of Missionaries at Calcutta.—The 
Rev. J. M. Jamieson and his family, and Mrs. 
J. Wilson and her children, arrived safely at 
Calcutta, in the ship Orissa, on the 22d of Oc- 
tober, 1847. Their arrangements were nearly 
completed for their journey up the country. 

Cuina: Amoy Mission.—The Rev. H. A. 
Brown writes under date of October 16, 1847, 
that the studies and labours of the missionaries 
were carried on as usual, regularly in the cha- 
pel and elsewhere, as they had opportunity. 
He mentions an incident which shows how the 
knowledge of the gospel is carried to places 
which the missionaries themselves have never 
visited :—** This morning we had a call from 
five intelligent men, visitors to the city from a 
district beyond Choan-chin, perhaps sixty miles 
distant. ‘They manifested an intelligent interest 
in learning something abcut us, especially with 
reference to books, not only for themselves, but 
for their neighbours. We gave them an as- 


sired, From the sober character and intelli- 
gence of these men, we feel a strong confidence 
that the books will not be neglected. ‘Their 
dialect differed considerably from that of this 
city, but was not entirely unintelligible.” 
Canton Mission,—A letter from the Rev. J. 


ness; and benefit, and give place to those who 


wide-spread, but fatal delusion. This profes- 


does little, has need to stir himself, if, haply, he 


dollars was made on the spot for the interesting 


Scott had returned from the Hills, with health | 


sortment, with some extra copies, as they de- 


B. French, of October 28, 1847, mentions the 
good health of the missionaries, and their being 
employed jn their usual labours. He mentions 
‘that “Mr, Speer had spent several days at 
‘Whampoa, where the’ European ships anchor, 
visiting some of the villages in the neighbour- 
hood for the purpose of tract distribution, and 
preaching on the Sabbath on one of the ships. 
He was very kindly received wherever he went.” 
Crocraw Miss1on.—On the 9th of January 
a church was organized at Spencer Academy, 
consisting of sixteen members. One of the 
young men in the academy was received to the 
communion of the church by baptism. “ Three 
othersapplied for admission,” Mr. Ramsey writes, 
‘*‘ whose conduct has been exemplary, and their 
sincerity undoubted ; but it was considered ad- 
visabie to postpone their reception until the next 
communion season, that they might obtain a 
better. knowledge of the great truths of the gos- 
pel.”— Missionary Chronicle. | 


i 

DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Coneress.—The business of Congress was sus- 
pended for nearly a week in consequence of the ill- 
ness and death of Mr. Adams. Since then nothing 
of general interest has been done up to Wednes- 
day, Ist inst. except in the Senate, where the 
Mexican treaty has been discussed in Executive or 
secret session, the result of which is not yet made 
public. In the House of Representatives a bill has 
been passed granting the franking privilege to 
Mrs. Adams; and 20,000 copies of the Eulogies 
and Funeral Sermon on Mr. Adams were ordered 
tohe printed. By the death of Mr. Adams, and the 
election of Mr. Bridges, democrat, in the place of 
Mr. Hornbeck, whig, deceased, from the Sixth Dis- 
trict, Pennsylvania, the House stands, Whigs, 116, 
Democrats, 114. Messrs. Levin, Ness, and Tuck, 
are classed as Whigs. 


THe Treaty.—The Washington Union, of 
Saturday, 26th ult. hasan article in reference to the 
rumours in circulation with regard to the Treaty 
which is now before the Senate. It asserts that the 
treaty was not, as is alleged, made by Mr. Trist 
by private instructions from Mr. Polk, and that the 
Cabinet knew nothing of it; that there is no pro- 
vision in the treaty about the Wilmot-Proviso, as 
has been stated ; and that there is a large cession 
of country made to us, “of a greater extent than 


any country in Europe, except Russia”—that the 


territory does include the Bay of San Francisco in 
the 37-38th degree of north latitude. ‘In fact,” 
adds the Union, “ we acquire, according to the re- 
ported stipulations of the treaty, all the best ports 
on the Pacific Jine in California, even counting 
down to the extreme Cape in the Peninsula. We 
shall gain some of the finest harboursin the world: 
harbours which are essential to the comfort and 
convenience of the six or seven hundred whale 
ships that flock to this region. On this account 
alone, Massachusetts may well boast of the acquisi- 
tion, if it should be accomplished.” 


Mr. Ciray.—The Hon. Henry Clay has been on 
a visit to Philadelphia during the present and part 
of Jast week. He visited the Hall of Independence 
on Saturday last, where he was officially received 
by a Committee of the City Councils. . He thanked 
the Councils in a neat address for the courtesy ex- 
tended to him, and delivered an eloquent eulogium 
upon the Jate Ex-President Adams, and afterwards 
received visits from the citizens. On Wednes- 
day last he received visits from the ladies of the 
city and county, at the Chinese Museum. ‘The 
ceremony of shaking hands was continned, with 
occasional short intermissions, from eleven o'clock, 
A. M. to three o’clock, P. M. during which time, 
it was ascertained by accurate count, that Mr. Clay 
exchanged salutations with at least ten thousand 
ladies and children, with a large majority of 
whom he actually shook hands. Boquets, rings, 
pencils, pens, books, umbrellas, walking-canes, 
purses, and numerous other mementi's, many of 
which were exquisite gifts, were literally shower- 
ed upon him by his fair devotees, 

Mr. Clay made a short off-hand speech to the 
ladies, in which he briefly set forth the difference 
of the duties assigned to the two sexes. He said 
that, notwithstanding the seeming separation in 
their respective duties, there was no separation 
in reality. Both were designed for the same 
end, and both should strive for the attainment of 
the same object—the making of our country great 
and glorious. To women belonged the domestic du- 
ties. It was their duty to rear the young—to instil 
into their infant minds principles of morality and 
religion, and feelings of patriotism, and above all, 
to prepare the children of the country for future 
usefulness and honour. Let both labour together, 
and strive to make our children ornaments to so- 
a and our people acceptable in the sight of 

od. 


Succession or Presipents.—The Constitution 
of the United States has been in operation from the 
3d of March, 1789, being a period of 59 years; in 
the course of which we have had eleven Presents 
Of these, eight havesunk intothe tomb; and only one 
of them (John Quincy Adams) leaves a son behind 
him. The last three Presidents survive, viz. Mr. Van 
Buren, Mr. Tyler, who was elected Vice-President, 
and acted as President from the death of President 


Harrison, and the present incumbent, Mr. Polk. 


These fill up a period of eleven years, commencing 
with Mr. Van Buren, who ascended the chair on 
the 4th of March, 1837. The following is an ac- 


count of the terms of service of each of the Presi- 


dents of the United States, the time of their de- 
cease and ages. 

George Washington, from March 1789 to 1797, 
died December, 14 1799, aged 6s. 

John Adame, from 1797 to 1801, died July 4, 
1826, »ged 91. 

Thomas Jefferson, from 1801 to 1809, died July 
4, 1826, aged 83. 

James Madison, from 1809 to 1817, died June 28, 
1836, aged 85. 

James Monroe, from 1817 to 1825, died July 4, 
1831, aged 73. 

John Quincy Adams, from 1825 to 1829, died 
February 23, 1848, ayved 81. 

Andrew Jackson, from 1829 to 1837, died June 
8, 1845, aged 78. 

- Martin Van Buren, from 1837 to 1841, who stil] 
ives, 

William H. Harrison, from March 4, 1841 to 
April 4, 1841, when he died, aged 64. He lived 
only 31 days after his inauguration. 

John Tyler, from April 1841 to March 1845, who 
still lives. | | 

James K. Polk, from 1845, who still occupies 
the Presidential chair. 

There have been eleven Vice-Presidents, of 
whom five are still living, viz. : 

John C. Calhoun, who served from March, 1826, 
to 1834, but resigned the office before the expira- 
tion of the term. 

Martin Van Buren, from March, 1€34, to March, 
1 837. 

Richard M. Johnson, from March, 1834, to March, 


41. 

John Tyler, from March, 1841, to April, 1841, 
and then acted as President to March, 1845. 

George M. Dallas, from March, 1845, who still 
holds the office. 


Tue Present Government or Mexico.—The 
information contained in the subjoined extract, 
from a Mexican correspondent of the New Orleans 
Delta, is, at this particular moment, of great and 
gratifying interest:—* The present Government, 
we are assured by persons fully informed in regard 
to affairs in Mexico, is the strongest that has been 
established in Mexico for many years, and is fully 
adequate, without even the aid of General Scott, 
and of our army, to enforce any peace it may con- 
clude. It has collected around it the strongest 
men in the country, who are pledged to uphold it 
in its efforts to bring about a peace. It is believed 
that the present is a favourable opportunity—the 
most favourable which has presented itself since 
the commencement of this war, or that is likely to 
occur, for the conclusion of a satisfactory and prac- 
ticable peace. The evidence of the inclination of 
the Mexican Government to peace is to be found 
in the address of President Pena y Pena, through 
his Minister, Luis de Ja Rosa, in reply to the mani- 
festo of the State Government of San Luis, in which 
he says that it is the policy of this Government to 
make a peace, that he intends to do so, and that 
the United States are willing to accept terms hon- 
ourable to both parties.” | 


Kentucky.—The Hon. John J. Crittenden, at 
present Senator from the State of Kentucky, was 
at the Whig State Convention of his State, on 
Wednesday. nominated by acclamation to be the 
candidate of the Whigs for the office of Governor 
of the State at the election which occurs in August 
next. 

Tue License Law or New Jersry.—A special 
Committee of the New Jersey Legislature has 
made a report recommending the repeal of the 
license Jaw of that State, which gives the power 
to the citizens of couhties to say whether licenses 
shall be granted. ‘The ground upon which the re- 
peal is recommended, is the unconstitutional char- 
acter of the law. 


“PRESBYTERIAN. 


Testimonsats or Resrscr TO Fx-Presipentr 
Apams.—The Government of the United States, 
‘both Houses of Congress, State Legislatures, Mu- 
nicipal Corporations, the Bench, the Bar, and nu- 
merous assemblages of the people, without distine- 
tion of party, have adopted measures and resolu-* 
tions expressive of the profound sensation which 
the death of Ex-President Adams has created. 
President Polk announces the event as follows : 

It has pleased Divine Providence to call hence a 
great and patriotic citizen. John Quincy Adams 
is mo more. At the advanced age of more than 
four-score years, he was suddenly stricken from 
his seat in the House of Representatives, by the 
hand of disease, on the. 2Ist, and expired in the 
Capitol a few minutes after seven o’clock on the 
evening of the 23d of February, 1848. He had, 
for more than half a century. filled the most im- 
portant public stations, and, among them, that of 
President of the United States. The two Houses 
of Congress—of one of which he was a venerable 
and must distinguished member—will, doubtless, 
prescribe appropriate ceremonies to be observed as 
a mark of respect for the memory of this eminent 
citizen. The nation mourns his loss, and as a fur- 
ther testimony of respect for his memory, | direct 
that all the executive offices at Washington be 
placed in mourning, and that all business be sus- 
pended during this day and to-morrow. 

James K. Powx. 

Washing ton, February 24, 1848. 


A general order from the Hom J. Y. Mason, Se- 
cretary of the Navy, directs that general honours 
be paid to the memory of the deceased at each of 
the navy-yards and stations, and on board all the 
public vessels in commission, by firing twenty-one 
minate guns, at twelve o’clock, M. on the day 
afier the communication is received—by carrying 
their flags at half-mast for one week, and by the 
officers wearing crape on the left arm for six 
months. 

The Hon. W. L. Marcy, in another general 
order, directs that funeral hoaagrs be paid to the 
deceased at each of the military stations, in the 
manner directed by Adjutant General Jones, which 
is as follows:—QOn the day sucéeeding the arrival 
of the order at each military post, the troops will 
be paraded at ten o’clock, A. M. and the order read 
to them; after which, all labours for the day will 
cease. The national flag will be displayed at 
half-staff. At dawn of day, thirteen guns will be 
fired; and afterwards, at intervals of thirty min- 
utes between the rising and setting sun, a single 
gun; and at the close of the day, a national salute 
of twenty-nine guns, The officers of the army 
will wear crape on the left armand on their swords, 
and the colours of the several regiments will be 
put in mourning, for the period of six months. 

In the House of Representatives of the United 
States on Thursday, 24th ult. the Speaker, Mr. 
Winthrop, announced the death of John Quincy 
Adams, and passed an eloquent eulogy on his char- 
acter. He was followed by the Hon. Charles 
Hudson, who reviewed the whole public career of 
his distingnished colleague, and recapitulated the 
many stations of honour which he had filled in the 
service of his country. Messrs. Holmes, Vinton, 
and McDowell also spoke glowingly and eloquent- 
ly of the venerated man whose loss a nation will 
mourn. The House then passed resolutions of 
mourning, condolence, &c. and adjourned until 
Saturday, when the funeral services took place. 
A Committee, consisting of one member of the 
House from each State, wag appointed to accom- 
pany the remains to Quincy, Massachusetts, 

In the Senate of the United States, when the 
message from the House was received, Mr. Davis, 
of Massachusetts, responded, and after an affecting 
eulogy, submitted the usua! resolutions to attend 
the funeral, &c. which were unanitnously adopted. 
Mr. Benton, of Missouri, followed in a speech of 
much feeling and sympathy. 

The President of the United States offered the 
use of the East room of the White House to the 
Committee, for the purpose of doing honour to the 
deceased Ex-President, and giving the public an 
opportunity of visiting the remains; but the Com- 
mittee declined the offer, apd the remains reposed 
in the Capitol until the funeral on Saturday. 

Funeral Obsequies.—The funeral obsequies of 
Mr. Adams took place at Washington on Saturday 
last, 26th ult. in the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The ceremony was generally partici- 
pated in by the citizens of Washington, and by 
visiters fiom the surrounding country. The whole 
city exhibited the outward indications of sorrow. 
The National! Intelligencer says: 

** By a judicious arrangement, the doors of the 
Capitol were thrown Open 4g the gathering multi- 
tudes, while those of the hall of the House of Re- 
presentatives, where the funeral ceremonies were 
to take place, were closed to all but the members 
and officers of the House. The ladies’ gallery was 
rapidly filled up, all gentlemen without distinction 
being peremptorily excluded. A certain portion 
of the semi-circular gallery (usually occupied 
throughout by gentlemen only) was partitioned off 
for the accommodation of a very large choir of 
singers, selected from those of the several churches 
of the city. 

“The hall was shrouded in black, and presented 
a very solemn appearance. This part of the ar- 
rangements was executed with great taste and 
judgment by the officers of the House, under the 
sugzestions and kind supervision of a distinguished 
lady. ‘The figure of history, especially, (whose 
graceful form surmonnts the clock, holding in her 
hands a tablet and a pen) was robed with consum- 
mate taste and judgment, the black drapery cover- 
ing her entire person, with the exception of the 
arm holding the recording pen, whose alabaster 
whiteness, in strong contrast with the surrounding 
stole, had a fine effect; heightened as it was by 
the attitude of the head, which, turning toward 
one side, happened to have its countenance in the 
very direction where stoad the vacant seat of Mr. 
Adams, as if in the act of recording the solemn 
circumstances of hisdeath. That seat, by order of 
the House, was draped in the deepest mourning, 
and, by the fact of its vacancy, recalled every be- 
holder to the blow which had there fallen, like a 
thunderbolt from a cloudless sky. The portraits 
of Washington and of Lafayette, on either hand of 
the chair, were covered over with thin crape, cast- 
ing a melancholy dimness over the features, with- 
out entirely concealing them, the frames being 
covered with a deeper black. The effect of this, 
too, was very fine, most truly representing what 
would have been the feeling of both those distin- 
guished men, if alive to witness the solemn scene; 
tor Washington gave the deceased his first com- 
mission, and Lafayette embraced him in his arms 
when taking his last adieu of America.” 

The Washington correspondent of the Baltimore 
Sun relates the following incident: —* Meanwhile, 
an affecting interview had taken place within the 
walls of that edifice, consecrated to freedom—in 
the very room where l:y the mortal remains of one 
of the richest treasures of America. ‘The entire 
Massachusetts delegation, including Mr. Webster, 
the committee of arrangements, the pall bearers, 
and Sergeant-at arms, had convened together for 
the purpose of taking a last farewell of their de- 
ceased cotemporary, to commune together upon the 
past and future, and, on a concerted signal from 
the Speaker announcing the organization of the 
House of Representatives, to escort the body to the 
place assigned to it in the centre of that hall. As 
they entered, the entire audience rose and stood in 
profound silence until the coffin was placed in its 
proper position. This was an entirely new and 
admirable arrangement, never observed before, | 

The House of Representatives was again in ses- 
sion, Mr. Speaker Winthorp in his seat—the Presi- 
dent of the United States occupied a chair on his 
right, and the Vice-President one on the left, the 
Chaplains of the two Houses, and the Secretaries 
of both, sat on the Clerk’s platform. In the area 
below, were the members of the Cabinet, the corpse 
and coffin of the deceased surrounded by the Com- 
mittee of Arrangement, the mourners, and the 
family of Mr. Adams, the Judges of the Supreme 
Court intheir robes. On a line of chairs to the 
left of the Speaker were all the members of the 
foreign Jegations, most of them dressed in their 
striking and superb costumes of state. Mrs. Polk, 
the lady of the President, accompanied by the 
venerable Mrs. Madison, were also noticed in the 
audience.” 

The services were conducted by the Rev. Mr. 
Gurley, the Chaplain of the House, and were com- 
menced with the reading of the Scriptures, and 
prayer. Then the choir sang, “See here what the 
voice from Heaven proclaims!” Mr. Gurley then 
rose and delivered a sermon, reptete with touching 
eloquence and deep solemnity, whieh wrought with 
marked effect upon the audience. -His text was 
from the Book of Job, 17th chapter and 11th verse 
—*" My days are past— my purposes are broken off 
—even the thoughts of my heart.” 

The ceremonies closed in the Capitol at about 
half-after one o’clock; and the -procession was 
formed under the superintendence of the Marshals 
of the day. It was a mile long, and most imposing, 
extending from the Capitol to the Congressional 
Burial Ground. The coffin was deposited in the 
vault, where it will repose until it will be conveni- 
ent for the family to remove it-to Quincy, there to 
sleep with his forefathers. | 

The inside coffin is composed of lead, unusually 


thick, with a glass in the upper part. ‘This is en- 


cased in one of mahogany, ot 
hinge top; the inside lined with white satin, out- 
side covered with the best silk velvet, trimmed at 
the bottom with rich silver lace, and around the 
top with heavy silver fringe. The head and breast 
of the deceased were plainly to be seen. ‘The coffin 
is mounted with heavy silver handles; on the top, 
an elegant silver plate in the shape of a heart, 
decorated with a spread-eagle, bears the following 
inscription : 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 


Born, 
An inhabitant of July 11, 1767. 


led, 
A citizen of the United States, 
In the Capitol of Washington, 
_ February 23, 1848 ; 
Having served his Country for half a century, 


And 
Enjoyed its highest Honours. 

The hearse which bore his remains to the bury- 
ing ground was ornamented ina simple and beauti- 
ful manner. Crape and appropriate ornaments 
were thrown around it, and -the canopy was sur- 
mounted with an eagle covered with crape. It 
was drawn, by six superb white horses, covered 
with black crape, edged with white. 

There is no public man whose death will leave 
a greater void than that of Mr. Adams. His 
whole life had been spent in the public service, 
and his venerable furm_ had been the most striking 
object of notice in the Halls of Congress for many 
years; bis death occurred in his eighty-first year. 
He was at different periods the Ambassador of the 
United States at all the prominent Courts of Eu- 
rope, his diplomatic career having been begun in 
1781, when he went to Russia as Private Secre- 
tary to Mr. Dana, our Minister at St. Petersburg. 
That was sixty-seven years ago, and from that 
period, with rare exceptions, Mr. Adams had been 
in the public service. In Congress, in the Cabinet, 
in the chief Executive Chair of the Republic, he 
ranked always among the first statesmen of the 
country. He retained his bodily powers in re- 
markable vigour till a comparatively recent period, 
but his powerful intellect remained undiminished 
in strength till the very moment he was stricken 
down. 

The Salem (Massachuse‘*ts) Register gives the 
following notice of Mr. Adams:—The habits of 
Mr. Adams were pure, simple, and unostentatious 
even toawkwardness. He always rose before day, 
and when in health, made his own fire. He used 
great exercise, and was peculiarly fond of bathing 
and swimming. No one ever was more indus- 
trious, or sacrificed less of his time. He was one 
of the most prolific writers of the age. His journal, 
which he kept from early life, and which embodies 
all his conversations with distinguished men of his 
own and other countries, is, no doubt, the most 
valuable document in being, and a richer legacy to 
his children than the ample fortune he leaves. 
This fortune is not the result of a niggardly econo- 
my, (for Mr. Adams always spent more than his 
official income) but of two successful speculations, 
and a great rise in value of his patrimonial estates. 
Mr. Adams leaves also copies of all the letters he 
ever wrote, and among his voluminous productions 
are most able eulogies on Madison, Monroe, and 
Lafayette. Mr. Adams leaves a widow, to whom 
he was married in London, in 1797. She was the 
daughter of Col. Joshua Johnson, then consul at 
London, and the niece of Gov. Johnson, of Mary- 
land, a Judge of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Mr. Adams leaves also his youngest 
son, Charles F. who married a daughter of Hon. 
Peter C. Brooks, of Boston, and who has several 
children; and the widow of his eldest son, John, 
(who Is also the niece of Mrs. Adams) with one or 
two children. He owned and occupied the man- 
sion of his father, in Quincy. 

YucaTAan AND THE UnitTep States.—The Wash- 
ington Era says, Mr. Sierru, the agent of the Gov- 
ernment of Yucatan, authorized to submit to our gov- 
ernment a proposition for the annexation of that 
country to our Union, has received, so far, but little 
encouragement from the administration. 


Destruction or STeamMBoats.—A telegraphic 
despatch from Cincinnati announces the destruc- 
tion of the steamboats Hendrick Hudson, Trenton, 
and Circassian, by fire, early on the morning of the 
23th ult. while moored at the landing. The loss 
of property is very large, the first named boat hav- 
ing a valuable freight on board, ready to start for 
New Orleans. 
the calamity. 


Immierants.—Three thonsand five hundred and 
eighteen immigrants arrived at the port of New 
York for the four weeks ending February 26. 


Onto Dest.—The Legisature of Ohio, on the 
23d ult. passed a bill providing for the extinguish- 
ment of the State debt. 


Iuuinors Canau.—The great Illinois canal is 
expected to be in operation throughout by April Ist. 


ALBANY AND BurraLo.—An Albany letter in the 
New York Courier says :—-* It has been decided b 
the Railway Companies of the route between Al. 
bany and Troy, and Buffalo, at a recent business 
arrangement meeting, to shorten the time between 
the Hudson river and Lake Erie two hours, so that 
the passengers leaving Albany at half-past seven in 
the morning, will be at Buffalo at half-past five of 
the following morning; and those who leave Al- 
bany in the evening will always arrive in season 
to take the Lake boats for Detroit and Chicago on 
the next evening. And this is only a preliminary 
step toa degree of speed still faster, to be put on 
as soon as the re-ironing of the roads with the 
heavy rail shail have been completed. Then it 
will be a daylight trip to Buffalo—in the long sum- 
mer days, actnally by daylight all the way from 
New York to Buffalo.” 


Tae Weatuer.—The winter just closed has 
been a mild and remarkable one. 
States, New York to Maryland, the medium tem- 
perature of the month of December was 39, which 
is seven degrees above the freezing point. There 
were, however, four cold days in the month. Jan- 
uary wasa very mild winter month. ‘The mercury 
ranging from 50 to 60 on seven days, and only on 
four mid-days was it below the freezing point. 
The medium temperature of the month was 36, 
which is four degrees above the freezing point. 
February was also mild. ‘The first three days 
were very pleasant, with the mercury at mid-day 
38, 42, and 50. 

Iron Business.—The iron masters and dealers in 
Pennsylvania have called a convention at Harris. 
burg, to be held on the 22d inst. probably with a 
view of procuring some further action by Congress 
in their behalf. ‘The low price of iron in Kngland 
has induced, it is said, the Eastern wnen to send on 
orders for English rails to the amount of five mil- 
lions of dollars. 


A Sincutar Occurrence.—Captain Lund, of 
New Orleans, went to Mexico about eighteen 
months ago, on a trading expedition, and was taken 
prisoner, and fur a long time kept in confinement. 
His family and friends not hearing from hin, and 
taking it for granted he was dead, had his property 
all sold, and the proceeds paid over to his wife, who 
was again married about six months ago, toa young 
lawyer of New Orleans. A few days since, Capt. 
Lund, to the astonishment of all, arrived home 
safe and sound! 


Iron Ore.—A very valuable deposit of iron ore 
has been discovered near Horicon, Dodge county, 
Wisconsin. ‘The Milwaukee Sentinel and Gazette 
says, the deposit, as far as can be judged by the eye, 
covers a space of 200 acres; the whole extent is 
believed to be not less than 600 acres. The ore 
is the brown oxide of iron, commonly called “ bone 
ore.” It has been analyzed by two competent 


_chemists—Prof. Blaney, of Chicago, and Prof. 


Castle, of Cleveland—and is found to contain 60 
per cent. iron, and to be free trom all impurities. 
Iron made from it has proved equal to any yet made 
in the United States. A shaft has been sunk to 
the depth of twenty feet, and the ore still holds out. 
We also learn from the Sentinel and Gazette that 
a ledge of granite has been discovered by Judge 


at Aztalan. 


New York Fare. 
—The House of Assembly of New Jersey, on Fri- 
day, 25th ult. adopted a resolution interesting to all 
the travelling community, instructing the State 
Directors of the Camden and Amboy Railroad 
Company, to insist upon the establishment of a dai- 
ly line between New York and Philadelphia, run- 
ning at convenient hours, by way of Camden, New 
Brunswick, &c. at &3 fare. 


Dutca Cotony.—The Holland im- 
migrants recently settled in Iowa have named 
their new settlement * Pella,” from Pella beyond 
Jordan, to which the early Christians fled upon the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. Itis two 
or three months old, and numbers 800 inhabitants. 
Large numbers are to join them in the spring, when 
their Pella will suddenly become a populous prairie 
town. It isa singular sight, says a correspondent 
of the Cheeaque Intelligencer; the velvet jackets 
and wooden shoes of these Puritans of the nine- 
teenth century, in the midst of the prairies of the 
new purchase, that stretch from the Des Moines to 
the Cheeaque, in Central Iowa. ‘They are living 
in camps covered with tent-cloth, or grass and 
bushes—the sides barricaded with all sorts of odd- 


looking boxes avd chests 


Four lives were also lost during |} 


In the Middle 


from the 
These people are respectable and inteljigent. 
When they took the oath of allegiance to the Uni- 
ted States, a few weeks since, but fwo wade their 
marks. Many of the leading men possess unusual 


— 


refinement and education. 


Norta Carouina.—The Whig State Convention 
at Raleigh, North Carolina, has nominated Charles 
Manly, Esq. as their candidate for Governor at the 
next election. 

Deatn or Juper Campsett.—The Hon. George 
W. Campbell died at Nashville, Tenuessee, on the 
17th ult. aged eighty years. He had filled many 
important public offices; represented our Govern- 
ment at the Court of St. Petersburg, was twice an 


| United States Senator from Tennessee. and was 


appointed Secretary of the Treasury by President 
Madison in 1813, to supersede Albert Gallatin, 
when his protracted absence in Europe, as Minister 
Plenipotentiary, rendered it necessary to designate 
a successor. 

Barrish Sur Caprain Hitt —This 
vesse] arrived at the Quarantine Ground, New 
York, on Monday afternoon, after a very long and 
boisterous passage from Liverpool, via Cork, which 
latter port she left on the 12th of January, having 
put in there to repair damages sustained during a 
succession of heavy gales. The Emigrant had 
when she left Liverpool, 208 steerage passengers. 
Of this number 16 died during the passage, also 2 
of her crew, with ship fever—130 of her passengers 
and 4 of her crew were landed at the Quarantine, 
sick, with the same disease. There are on board 
of the Emigrant 5 children, (4 females, 1 male) 
under the age of 11, without either parent or pro- 
tector, and entirely destitute, having had their pas- 
sage money paid, and been placed on. board, by 
some kind triend of the Emigrant. 

Proposats For a Loan.--The Secretary of the 
Treasury announces that sealed proposals will be 
received at the Treasury until the @th inst. for five 
millions of dollars of treasury notes, or so much as 
may be re-issuable in treasury notes under the act 
of Congress of the 28th January, 1847, payable 
two years after the date of such notes, with interest 
at the rate of six per cent. per annum, payable 
semi-annually. No bid will be received below par. 
The amount of the bids will be required to be paid 
in specie in three equal instalments, in the months 
of March, April, and May, 1848. 

Mons. VaTTeEMARE AND Mr. Apams.—The Wash- 
ington Union of Saturday evening, 26th ult. relates 
the following incident:—‘* This day week the dis- 
tinguished man, to whose memory so many thou- 
sands of persons, of all ages, sexes, and conditiona, 
contributed to pay the last honours on this day, 
was employed for two or three hours in inspecting, 
in Mr. Vattemare’s room, the beautiful books, en- 
gravings, and medals which he had brought with 
him from France. His object was to take sucha 
coup d’ @il of these articles as would enable him to 
place a resume before the House of Representa- 
tives that would exhibit an outline of the whole, 
and would do justice to the Jabours of the generous 
enthusiast. The necessary papers connected with 
this explanation were lying upon Mr. Adams’sdesk 
on Monday morning. Weunderstand his intention 
was to rise, when his name was called, to make 
his exposé, and to follow it up with an appropriate 
motion in relation to Mr. Vattemare. Before his 
name was called, Mr. Adams was struck down 


with the mortal blow which has consigned him to 


the tomb.” 

A Cuitp Attrackep sy A Rat.—On Tuesday 
evening, 22d ult. while the other members of the 
family were in an adjoining room, an infant daugh- 
ter of Mr. J. A. Schermerhorn, of Lambertville, 
New Jersey, who was lying in her cradle, was 
heard to cry violently, and upon searching for the 
cause, it was ascertained that a large rat had en- 
tered the apartment and attacked the child, who 
was found covered with blood. The voracious ani- 
mal had bitten one hand entirely through in two 
places, which is inuch swollen and inflamed.— 
Newark Advertiser. 

Openine OF THE PENNSYLVANIA Canats. 
—We learn by a resolution of the Board of Canal 
Commissioners, that the Delaware Division of the 
Pennsylvania State Canals was opened on the Ist 
inst. and that the main line (from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburgh) will be opened on the 10th of March, 
and the Susquehanna and North and West Branch 
Divisions will be opened on the 15th of March. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND Onto Raitroap.—The act 
incorporating the Ohio and Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, after a severe struggle, has passed the 
Ohio Legislature. 

Prospect ror Ick.—Such was the unusual mild- 
ness of the weather in December and January, that 
the prospects of the ice crop were extremely 
dubious, and a panic, somewhat like that which is 
occasioned by the probable failure of one of the 
great staples of life, had begun to agitate the pub- 
lic mind. No one knows, unless he has examined 
the subject, what a large amount of capital is in- 
vested in the ice trade, both foreign and domestic; 
what large numbers of people are engaged in the 
business whose means of living are dependent on 
its prosperity; and how any danger of the failure 
of this luxury deeply excites the public mind. A 
few days since we visited Fresh Pond, which is 
one of the largest manufactories of ice in this vi- 
cinity, and the excitement of the scene was great. 
Several hundred men, and nearly one hundred 
horses were at work, ploughing the snow from 
the ice, cutting it into squares of about four fect, 
and removing it, partly by horse power and partly 
by gravitation, to its resting places in the immense 
ice houses around the margin of the pond. Yan- 
kee ingenuity has been illustrated in the construc- 
tion of various kinds of machinery for facilitating 
the packing operations. Mr. Wyeth has the 
largest establishment. He has constructed several 
immense ice houses, which are now nearly filled. 
They will contain about forty thousand tous, and 
can be filled in five or six days. Mr. Wyeth is fit- 
ting up a steam engine, which will enable him to 
fill his houses. much more ‘rapidly than by the 
usual process. ‘I'he ice is nearly a foot thick when 
it is packed away. Hundreds of spectators are 
there every pleasant day to witness the operations, 
and the spectacle is one of the “lions” of this me- 
tropolis and vicinity which we will be glad to show 
to any of our friends who are curious in such mat- 
ters.— Boston Alliance. 


Deatu FRoM Crtorororm.—The use of Chloro- 
form, as an agent for the relief of pain, is attended 
with fatal consequences in some instances. On 
Thursday, 24th ult. in Cincinnati, Qhio, a Mrs. 
Seymonds went to a dentist’s office, for the purpose 
of having some teeth extracted; chloroforin was 
administered, and the usual symptoms were exhi- 
bited. After the extraction of two teeth, she began 
to sink, and every effurt thereafter to revive her 


proved ineffectual, and she finally fell into the } 


arms of death. 3 
FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 

From THE City or Mexico.—The British steam- 
er Dee had arrived at Ship Island, below New Or- 
leans, on the 20th ult. from Vera Cruz, bringing 
dates from that place to the 16th ult. which iz four 
days later than former advices. She left Tampico 
on the 13th. The Dee took on board at Ship Is- 
land five passengers for Havana, and five for Eng- 
Jand, and landed ten passengers for New Orleans, 
with one hundred thousand dollars in specie. 

A courier for the English Legation had reached 
Vera Cruz, having left the city of Mexico on the 
13th ult. 

The Star, published at the Capital on the 11th 
ult. contains the official announcement of the con- 
clusion of the treaty of peace, under the signature 
of Senor Rosa, the Minister of Foreign Relations. 
The dates from Queretaroare tothe lithult. There 
was no quorum then in atten'lance of the members 
of Congress, but a meeting had been held of the 
twenty-four delegates pre-ent, on the 7th ult. and 
a majority of them were in favour of the treaty of 
peace. 

Gen. Lane reached the Capital on the 10th ult. 
on his return from Orizaba, without meeting with 
any further adventure. 

Colonel Clarke, with his command, was at Cuer- 
navaca on the 9th ult. General Alvarez was 
making great efforts to cut off his supplies, and the 
Colonel in return was taking every means to 
thwart the designs of the redoubtable commander 
of the Pintos. 

The Star, of the 12th ult. states that Santa Anna 
had asked for a passport, professing to be desirous 
of leaving the Republic, and had recommended his 
friends to yield quietly in favour of peace. On the 
other hand, a letter is published, which states that 
the Government at Queretaro, in agreement with 
General Scott, had resolved upon the imprisonment 
of Santa Anna, in order to remove the only obstacle 
to the conclusion of peace. 

The Star, of the 10th ult. says the treaty was 
Officially signed on the 2d ult. at Guadalupe, be- 
tween Mr. Trist, on the part of the United States, 
and by Senors Conte and Cuevas, for the Coinmis- 
sioners of the Mexican Government. 

Several Mexican papers affirm that the treaty 
yields California, New Mexico, and Texas, on con- 
dition of our paying five millions of dollars for the 
claims against Mexico, and guarantying fifteen 
millions for the territory surrendered. : 

Death of Morales.—El National, at Zacatlan, 
(Mexico) announces the death of General Morale, 


39) 


one of those who fought with zeal and energy for 
independeace. That.paper adds that his military 
knowledge and generalship made hit esteemed 
even by his enemies, while his high, personal char- 
acter won for him a large circle of friends. 


Faom Cutnvanua.— Dates from Chihuahua have 
been received to the 2d of January. . The Ameri- 
can force still remained at El Pasao, bat expected 
to march during the month. Their march had 
been delayed by the loss of their cattle, which it 
was found impossible to replace. The people had 
determined to offer no resistauce.. Governor Frias 
had made himeelf very unpopular by an assessment 
of taxes upon the people, and it was 

that he would retire to’ Durango upon the approach 
of the Americans. The trade had become very un- 
settled in anticipation of that event. , 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
FROM THE REPUBLIC OF VENEZUELA, 

Massacre of Members of Congress.—By the ar- 
rival of the schooner Susan Lad wig, at Norfolk, on 
Thursday, 24th ult. bighly important intelligence 
from Venezuela has been received. There have 
been some terrible scenes enacted at Caraecas. The 
Venezuelan Congress met on the 24th of January, 
was overwhelmed by the populace, set on, it is 
said, by the President, and several of the members 
horribly massacred. It was expected that a revo- 
lution would immediately break out throughout 
the Republic. The greatest excitement prevailed 
when the Susan Ludwig sailed. Upwards of forty 
distinguished citizens of Caraccas embarked from 
Laguayraon the lstof February forCuracoa. All the 
foreign ministers at the Capital have sent for ves- 
sels of war to protect their citizens; and every 
minister’s house in the Capital serves asa refuge 
from the executioner, Monagas, except that of the 
British. All eyes and hopes rest upon Gen. Jose 
Antonio Paez, for the re-establishment of order and 
the Constitution. 


MARRIED. 


On Thursday, 24th ult. bythe Rev J. W Grier, Chaplain 
in the United States Navy, Mr. James B. Macuetrs to 
Miss Oxivia M. eldest daughter of Professor J. Mirae, ail 
of Philadelphia 

On Thursday evening, 24th ult. by the Rev. Dr. P. F. 
Mayer, Mr. Georce W. Hoop to Miss Lizzie H, Bino- 
uAM, daughter of Mr, James Bingham, all of Philadelphia. 

At Germantown, Pennsylvania, on ‘Thursday, 24th ult. 
a the Rev. Thomas 8B. Bradford, Mr Joun K. Breapy, of 

arminster township, Bucks county, Pa. to Miss Hanna 
Jamison, daughter of John Jatmson, Esq, deceased, of 
Warwick township, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at his residence in Tazewell, Tennessee, BENJAMIN 
SEwELL, of a painful and I,ngering disease, which he bore 
with great Christian resignation. Mr. Sewell was born in 
Russell county, Virginia, on the 17th of November, 1781, 
and died on ‘Tuesday evening, 15th ult. aged 67 years. 
He was for many years ¢ ruling elder in the Presbyterian 
church of ‘l'azewell, (New school) which office he filled 
with humble and Christian zeal. His walk was meek and 
humble, adorning that profession of Christ which he made, 
and which he so much honoured in his life; his heart was 
drawn out in peculiar love to his family, his Christian 
neighbours, and friends. Having finished the co@tse as- 
signed him, he fell asleep in Jesus. : H. G. 

Died, in Middle Paxton, Dauphin county, Pennsylvania, 
on the 28th ult. in the 51st year of her age, Mrs. MarRGARET 
Wixson, wife of Mr. James Wilson, a ruling elder in the 
Presbyterian church of that place. Mrs. Wilson was a 
woman of excellent understanding and great benevolence. 
She had been blessed with a thorough early religious educa- 
tion, which imparted to her character a firmness and stabili- 
ty, tempered with gentleness, that secured for her the confi- 
ph of all who knew her, and qualified her for extensive use- 
fulness. She had been long a consistent and useful member of 
the Presbyterian Church ; and in her family asa wife, and a 
mother, and in all the relations of hfe, she adorned the doc- 
trines of God, her Saviour. Her last illness, though severe 
and painful was endured with tranquil submission, and her 
aleath was calm and peaceful. To her bereaved husband 
and children, to the church with which she was connected, 
and to the neighbourhood in which she resided, her loss 
is irreparable. But God is wise and good, and to his dis- 
pensations we would humbly and submissively bow.—Com 
municated, 
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Tte American Tract Society acknowledge the receipt of 
five dollars from ‘‘ two Ladies of the Presbyterian Church, 
Cedar Grove, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania,” per Rev. 
William Hunter. ©O.R 

Assistant Treasurer of American Tract Society. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Acknowledgment of moneys received at Philadelphia in 
January, 1848. 

Wyoming Presb. ch. Pa. per Rev. J. D. Mitchell, $9. 
Sabbath school of Burlington Presb. ch. N. J. for the eduaca- 
tion of a heathen child in India, balance, per Mr. 'T. P. 
Gaw, $8. Cedar Grove ch. Pa. per Rev Wm. Hunter, 
$43.25. Rev. Thomas B. Bradford, Germantown, Pa. for 
35 copies of the Foreign Missionary, $3. Wilkesbarre ch. 
Pa. per Rev. John Dorrance, $50. “W.” through W. S. 
Martien, $1. Rev. G. Van Artedalen, Titusville, N. J. for 
16 copies of the Foreign Missionary, $2. 1st ch. Amwell, 


. J. per Rev. Benjamin Carrell, $30. A Friend, $1. 
Monticello ch. White county, Ind. subscription of D. Scut- 
ter, $5. “N.”’ of Concord Presbytery, Presb. ch. of 


Marietta, Pa. per Mr. James Wilson, ‘Treas. $21.50. Mis- 
sionary Chronicle, statement, $18.25. S. J. Reid, Oxford, 
Miss for 5 copies of the Missionary Chronicle, $2. 20 copies 
of the Foreign Missionary, donation to the China mission, 
$4.50—in all, $8.50. Easton ch. Pa per Enoch Green, $150. 
Rev. G. W. Janvier, Pittsgrove, N. J. for 50 additional 
copies of the Foreign Missionary, $4. Juvenile Miss. Soc. 
of the Sabbath School of the Ninth Presb. ch. Phila. per 
Wm. Wilson, 310. A member of the 2d Presb. ch. Phila. | 
per Rev. Dr Cuyler, $50. Central ch. Phila. Matthew 
Newkirk, $25. owanda ch. Pa. per Rev. Julius Foster, 
$23. Fourthch. Phila per Adam Johnston, $5. First ch, 
Germantown, Pa. from the Youth’s Miss Circle in Mr. A. 
Martin’s family, for the support of Abraham Martin, Faut- 
tehgurh Orphan School, Northern India, by Miss Susan 
Foote, $1050. Ewing coll. in Trenton, Ist ch, $89.88. 
Monthly contributions, three females, $4 12. Children of I. w- 
ingville Sab. School, $3.75. Children of Birmingham Sab. 
School, $225—in all, $100, to constitute Mrs. Esther 
Mclivaine, Mrs. Catharine B. Cooley, and E. Webster 
Laning, life members, per Rev E. F. Cooley. Columbus 
ch. N. J. per Mr. Burtis, $2.15. Mount Holly ch. N. J. 
January collection, $10.78. Do. monthly coll. $7. Forks 
of Brandywine cong. Pa. $4868. Sixth Presb. ch. Phila. 
per Mr. John McClure, $256.89. JamesC Brown, West 
Branch, Clinton co. Pa. for 8 copies of the Foreign Mission- 
ary, per W.S. Martien $1. Sunday schools of the Seventh 
ch. Penn Square, Phila for the support of the Rev. A. P. 
Happer, M.D. in China, $50. ‘Ihrough B. F. Rittenhouse, 
Treas. of F street ch. Washington city, D, C.—Youth's 
Miss. Asso. $1853. Donation of Mr. L. Ward, $3. Do. of 
Miss McQueen, $2. Do. for the Jews, $l—amount. $24 53. 
Also, from David Munroe, for Missionary Chronicle, $2.62 
—in all, $27.15. Presb. ch Milton, Pa. annual coll. per 
James P Sanderson, $5050 10th ch. Phila. Mra. M. L. Jones, 
$10. 10th ch. Phila. mon. con. $34. Burlington ch. N. J. 
per Mr. Thomas Aikman, $31.30. Rev. James J. Helm, 
Salem, N. J. for 35 copies of the Foreign Missionary, $3. 
Rev. S. K Kollock, Greenwich, N. J. for 13 copies of the 
Missionary Chronicle for 1848, $5.20; and 24 copies of the 
Foreign Missionary fur 1848, $2.40.—Total, $1123.05. 
 Wiruram D. Snyper, Receiving Agent. 
Mission Rooms, 
No. 25 Sansom street, Philadelphia. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK DEPOSITORY, 
No. 21 Centre street, New York, 


NEXT DOOR TO THE MISSION HOUSE. 


HE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
having discontinued their Depository, Brick Church 
Chapel, No. 36 Park Row, in the city ot New York, the 
undersigned intends keeping constantly on hand at his Book 
store, No. 21 Centre street, next door to the Mission House, 
New York, a stock of all of the Books and ‘Tracts of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication, which ho will dispose of whole- 
sale and retail. Booksellers, Country Merchants, Sabbath 
Schools, Churches, Pastors, and others, may obtain Libraries 
of these Books, and Books and ‘T'racts in quantities to suit 
their several wants, at a liberal discount from the Catalogue 
prices. Price Catalogues of the Publications can be had, 
> charge, at the Bookstore, No. 21 Centre street, New 
ork, | 
7 Orders for Books, or letters requesting inforraation 
may be addressed to 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, Bookseller, 
mar “4—3t 21 Centre street, New York. 


I EW BOOKS.—Laneton Parsenage, second part. Hawk- 

stone, a tale of and for England. in 184-, 2 vols, 
12mo. Mark Wilton, the Merchant's Clerk, by Charles B. 
‘Tayler, 1 volume. So!ly on the Human Brain, plates. 
Tales and Stories from History, by Agnes Strickland. 
Pictorial Life of Gen Washington, for Children. A Tour to 
the river Saugenay, by Charlies Lanman. ‘The Princess, a 
Medley, by Alfred Tennyson. Hactenus, by ‘Tupper, with 
a portrait. Germany, England, and Scotland, by D’Aubigué. 
Now and Then, by Dr Warren. For sale b 

| HENRY PERKINS, 
mar 4—3t No. 142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


TEW AND VALUABLE WORKS.—Memoir of the 
Rev. David Abeel, D.D. late missionary to China, by 
his nephew, the Rev. G. R_ Williamson, 12mo, with a por- 
trait. Morell’s History of Modern Philosophy, new edition, 
2 vols. in one. Lectures on the Law and the Gospel, by 
Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, D.D. 8vo, with portrait. Do. 12mo, 
Recollections of England. by Dr. Tyng, 12mo. Germany, 
England, and Scotland, by J. H. Merle D Aubigné, D.D. 
Liteot Cromwell, by D’Aubigné. Undesigned Coincidences 
of the Old and New Testament, by J. J. Blunt, B.D. ‘Teach- 
ing a Science, and the ‘Teacher an Artist. The Bethel 
Flag. a series of [iscourses for Seamen, by Gardiner 
Spring, D D. Sumner on St. Matthew and St. Mark. 
Chalmers'’s Miscellanies, &c. Alexander’s History of Afri- 
can Colonization, ‘Tam's Fortnight Ramble. Footsteps or 
Messiah. Scougal’s Works. D’Anbigné’s Discourses. 
Romanism n°t Christianity. Jay’s Family Prayers. Pil- 
grim’s Progre8%, 18mo, with 18 engravings, Henry's Daily 
Walk with Ged, Qwen on Spiritual Mindedness, new edi- 
tion, &e. For saleby WILLIAM S MARTIEN, 
mar4—3t No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 
HILADELPHIA BOOK AND TRACT DEPOSI- 
4 Hart's Buildings, South Sixth street, 
near Chestnut, Philadelphia—Where the publications of the 
American ‘Tract Society and those of the Massachusetts 
Sabbath School Suciety, comprising over 2000 different 


varieties, (all of a truly evangelical character) with otherfex- 
cellent works, may 
founs elsewhere. 
needed, will be dealt with on liberal 
dressed to 


be obtained at as low prices as will be 
Sabbath Schools, where library books are 
terma. Orders ad- 
W. H. FLINT. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Ax and Carros, View vas 
Dr. in. one ‘volume. 
From the last London edition. New York, 1 
__ Weealted our renders’ attention to this 
able, review of the speculative philosophy. .of 
 Barepeta the nineteenth century; on the ap- 
peatahes Of Me, Carter's first edition in two 
volumes: The whole is now comprieed in this 
Folame. We ‘call’ the work ad- 
mirable in point of execution. The historical 
and.--eritieal..ckeiches of modern speculation 
evinge’the peculiar qualifications of the author 
to-deal with such subtleties, and all we could 
wantin perfecting the view, would be a more 
hearty Christian feeling in the author, which 
would have led him more emphatically to guard 
ingenuous. youth from the ensnarements of vain 
epecuiations. | 
Lectures on tHe Law anp tue Gosres. By Stephen 
i, Tyng, D.D. Rector of St. George's Church, New 

Youk. Sixth thousand, New York, 1848, Robert 

Carter; Philadelphia, William S. Martien, 8vo, pp. 404. 

We had the pleasure of examining this work 
it the firét edition published many years since, 
and then esteemed it es a sound evangelical 
production, well adapted to display both the 
law. and. gospel—to. produce conviction, and 
direct the penitent ‘to the Saviour, The circa- 
lation which’ it has had, shows the public esti- 
mation of -it, and the author refers, in his pre- 
face, to various instances of the happy effects 
which have) attended its perusal. Dr. Tyng 
jotimates that he has in course of preparation 
two other works of a practical nature. 


Bones ‘in THe Nicnut; with the Supplement, and a Re- 
‘markable Scene in the Life of the Author, Susanna 
Harrison, a young woman greatly afflicted for twelve 
years, Seventh American edition. New York, 1848, 
Charlee Van Wyck, 18mo, pp. 214. 


This collection of sacred songs, with which 
some of our readers must be well acquainted, 
has reached the seventh edition in this coun- 
try. The author was in humble life, a great 
sufferer, who, under the guidance of the greatest 
of all teachers, was sotaught in the great things 
of the kingdom, as to be able to instruct others. 
Her songs, if not of the highest order of poeti- 
cal merit, are the sweet breathings of a pious 
apd humble heart, and well adapted to instruct 
and comfort Christian pilgrims who are looking 
at the:things unseen and eternal. The supple- 
ment exhibits her Christian character during 
one period of her illness in a most agreeable 
- Jight, and affords a suitable comment on the 
** gongs in the night,” with which she was ac- 
customed to cheer her way. The whole forms 
an excellent little manual for believers, 


or Miss Mancaret Mercer. By Caspar Mor- 
‘vis, M.D. Second edition with additions, Philadel. 
phia, 1848, Lindsay § Blakiston, 12mo, pp. 268. 

We are happy to see that a second edition 


of this.very instructive memoir has bcen’ so 


SOMETHING FOR LITTLE: READERS. 
Kneel, my child, for God is here! 
* Bend ‘in love, but not in fear ; 
Kneel before him now in prayer ; 
Thank -him for his constant care ; 
_ Praise him for his bounties shed 
_ Every moment on thy head ; 
Ask for light, to know his will ; 
Ask for love, thy heart to fill ; 
Ask for faith, to bear thee on | 
Through the might of Christ, his Son ; 
Ask his Spirit still to guide thee 
Through the ills that may betide thee ;_ 
Ask for peace, to lull to rest 
Every tumult of thy breast ; 
Ask in awe, but not in fear ; 
Kneel, my child, for God is here! 


A CHILD’S EVENING PRAYER. 

Ere on my bed my limbs [ lay, 

God grant me grace my prayers to say; 
O God! preserve my mother dear, 

In strength and health for many a year; 

And O! preserve my father too, 

And may I pay him reverence due ; 
And may I my best thoughts employ 
To be my parents’ hopé and joy; 

And O! preserve my brothers both 
_From evil doings and from sloth, 

And may we always love each other, 
Our friends, our father, and our mother ; 
And still, O Lord, to me impart 

An innocent and grateful heart, ~ 

That after my last sleep I may 

Awake to thine eternil day! Amen. 


“MR. LAYARD’S ASSYRIAN DISCOVERIES. 


The following extracts from a recent 
article in the Journal des Debats shows 
the estimation in which the Parisians hold 
the antiquities lately discovered among 
the ruins of Nineveh by our countryman, 
Mr. Layard, a small portion of which 
have already arrived, and have been placed 
in the British Museum. Mr. Layard’s 
drawings referred to in the extracts, were, 
on Saturday last, explained by him to a 
meeting of the Trustees of the British 
Museum, numerously attended, by the 
Duke of Cambridge, the Marquis of North- 
ampton, &c. 

“Mr. A. H. Layard, an attaché of the 
British Embassy at Constantinople, ar- 
rived at Paris last week. He staid but 
a few days, being impatient to revisit his 
country and family after an absence of 
eleven years spent in traversing different 
parts of Western Asia. The fame of his 
important discoveries among the ruins of 
Nineveh in 1846 and 1847, has already 
spread throughout the whole of Europe. 
We feel confident that weshall be rendering 
acceptable service to our readers by sub- 
mitting to their perusal the following no- 
tice, which M. Felix Lajard, member of 


soon called for. The editor has made some 
additions to the present. Our views of it, ex- | 
pressed on the appearance of the first edition, | 
‘were generally confirmed by the periodical | 
press, and we have no doubt the volume will be. 
still eagerly sought after. 


Recotuections of By the Rev. Stephen H. 
Tyag, D.D. Rector of St. George’s Church, New York. 
London, Samuel Bagster & Sons, 12mo, pp. 302. 


This, as will appear from the title, is a Lon- 
don priot, Mr. Robert Carter, of New York, 
having purchased an edition from the English’ 
publishers, is prepared to furnish it on the same 
terms as his own publications. Mr. William S. 
Martien, of Philadelphia, also has it on sale. 
Dr. Tyng is an Episcopalian, hearty in his at- 
tachment to his own Church, yet of purely evan-— 
gelical sentiments. His letters are written ina 
pleasant and familiar style, presenting his re- 
collections of men distinguished in the English 
religious world, of places which he visited, and 
of various religious anniversaries. We like 
them particularly on this one account, that they 
reveal on all occasions his ruling passion—his 
love for evangelical religion and its divine 
author. 


Cunrstian Soncs. By the Rev. James Gilborne Lyons, 
LL.D. Philadelphia, 18438, George S. Appleton, 8vo, 
pp. 60. 
We have from time to time seen several of 

‘these Christian Songs in the periodicals, under 

the signature of the author. Here they are 

collected in a volume very beautiful in its typo- 
graphy. The versification of Dr. Lyons is 

smooth and graceful; his feelings, those of a 

poet ; his sentiments, those of a Christian ; and 

the articles generally have a higher degree of | 
merit than the great body of current poetical 
literature. 


Tux Geaeat Derect; or Helen and her cousin Julia. 
American Sunday School Union, 15mo, pp. 85. 


One of the neat series of tales by the Union, 
and written,.as we learn from the title page, by 
a * deaf and dumb lady.” | 

The National Preacher, for February, con- 
tains an Anniversary Sermon by the Rev. Dr. 
John M. Krebs, of New York, which has a par- 
ticular reference to his connexion with the 
Rutgers’ Street Church, as pastor for seventeen 
years, in which, besides improving the occasion 
for solemn admonition, he tenderly dwells on 
the remembrance of the past, and the changes 
produced in his flock by inexorable death. 
Such occasions admit of improvement which 
pastors should not neglect. The other sermon 
is by the Rev. J. M. McDonald, of Long Island, 
on Sympathy with Christ, and is an excellent, 
pragtical discourse, 

We have received the Columbian Magazine, 
for March, with several good pictorial embel- 
lishments. Also Littell’s Living Age, No. 198. 
The Evangelical Repository, and the Christian 
Instructor, for March, have appeared, both 
ably conducted Magazines of the Associate and 
the Associate Reformed Presbyterian Churches. 


— 


FUDGE. 


The word Fudge was hardly grave. 


enough for our great lexicographer to no- 
tice. It was known, however, to our lan- 
guage long before his friend, Goldsmith, 
made such ample use of it in his Vicar of 
Wakefield, for D’Israeli tells, in his Re- 
marks upon the Navy, published in 1800, 
the following anecdote :—There was, in 
our time, one Fudge, captain of a mer- 
‘chantman, who, upon his return from a 
voyage, how ill so ever his ship was 
fraught, always brought home his owners 
a good cargo of falsehoods: so that now, 
on board ship, the sailors, when they hear 
a great falsehood told,cry out, ‘You fudge 


_ the Institute, read on the subject of these 


discoveries at the weekly sitting of the 
Academy of Inscriptions, and Belles Let- 
tres on the 24th instant: ‘The Academy 
at its last sitting was enabled to judge from 
the drawings laid before them by Mr. 
Layard, how greatly the discoveries of that 
zealous traveller exceed the expectations 


_ raised by all the private correspondence 


and newspaper articles on the subject. 
And yet the drawings exhibited by Mr. 
Layard do not constitute one-fourth part 
of those so ably executed by him on the 
site of the ancient Assyrian empire. Dur- 
ing his very short stay in Paris he kindly 
consented to gratify my curiosity on the 
subject, and allowed me to examine, one 
by one, the two hundred and seventy 
drawings which, exclusive of the impres- 
sions of inscriptions, are contained in his 
portfolio. Many of our members, on be- 
ing informed of this fact, expressed to me 
their desire toknow the impression created 
in my mind by the sight of these archxo- 


logical riches.’ 


“ After a long disquisition on some of 
the religious symbols found upon the mon- 
uments discovered by Mr. Layard, M. 
Lajard proceeds to say :—‘ As long ago as 
the year 1825,I stated to the Academy 
that I felt justified in connecting with the 
mysteries of Mithra certain bas-reliefs of 
Persepolis, which, at one time, were sup- 
posed to represent Ormuzd,contending with 
the evil genius Ahriman, metamorphosed 
into a lion, a bull, or a griffin; and at an- 
other, the King of Persia, as the conqueror 
of a hostile nation, represented under the 
form of the same animals. My opinion 
meets with a full confirmation in the Nem- 
roud bas-reliefs (and what is well worthy 
of remark) more especially in those bas- 
reliefs which Mr. Layard, from their style 
and antiquity, thinks to be four hundred 
and five centuries older than the sculptures 
of Khorsabad. Indeed, at Nemroud, not 
only'do the kings appear surrounded by 
symnbols and scenes which incontestably 
belong to the mysteries of the national reli- 
gion ; but the stole or robe also of one of the 
kings is covered with embroidery, or paiut- 
ing, representing scenes of initiation analo- 
gous te those of Persepolis, and in addi- 
tion to this a multitude of other scenes and 
symbols, which I also find on the cones 
and cylinders, and which, in my opinion, 
belong tothe mysteries of Mylitta, Astarte, 
or Mithra. The King of Assyria is here 
dressed in a costume which leaves no 
doubt that the intention was to consecrate 


‘the remembrance of this initiation into the 


mysteries of Mylitta; and this costume, 
found in no other Asiatic monument, re- 
veals the Assyrian origin of the celebrated 
Olympic stole, with which Apuleius in 
his ‘ Metamorphosis’ tells us it was cus- 
tomary to clothe the initiated. Considered 
as a whole, and in connexion with the nu- 
merous cuneiform inscriptions, of which 
Mr. Layard has brought over copies, the 
drawings of this traveller combine all the 
materials necessary in order to present an 
almost complete picture of the religious, 
civil, and warlike life of the Assyrian kings, 
and, at the same time, to make us ac- 
quainted with the deeds, exploits, and con- 
quests of the Assyrian monarchs, the. rich- 
ness and beautiful workmanship of their 
stuffs, embroidery, and tissues, their pecu- 


_jiar mode of arranging the hair, their ear- 


rings, necklaces,.bracelets, arms, thrones, 
furniture, vases, and the carriages which 
were in use at the Court of Nineveh. The 
drawings of the English traveller confirm, 
in this respect, all that ancient authors tell 
us of the luxury indulged in by the most 
magnificent of the Asiatic sovereigns, and 
if we already knew by the testimony of 
Lucian that a number of wild beasts were 
kept in the Assyrian temples, we now 
learn from Mr. Layard that the great king 
furnished his menagerie with rare animals 
from different countries, either for utility 


— Poynder’s Literary L£xtracts, 
(New Series.) 


or curiosity, such as the elephant, the 


are seen many different kinds of trees, 
ace, and which will attract the attention of 


kept different kinds of aquatic animals. 
Considered with reference to the history 
of art, the ruins of Nemroud are not less 
interesting, for they belong to a period 
which, according to Mr. Layard, would 
embrace the six or seven last centuries of 
the existence of the Assyrian empire. It 
would, therefore, extend as far back as the 
eleventh or twelfth century before the birth 
of Jesus Christ—that is to say, to a period 
about one hundred or two hundred years 
after the siege of Troy. And even if this 
date should appear too remote, it must still 
be admitted that the sculptures of the four 
palaces of Nemroud are anterior to the 
conquest of the Assyrian empire by Cyrns, 
and that they show how much Greek has 
borrowed from Assyrian arts. The bas- 
reliefs of the most ancient of the four 
palaces are the most perfect specimens of 
the latter as yet bequeathed to us, and 
leave far behind the sculptures of the 
palace at Khorsabad, which so recently 
were the objects of our wonder and ad- 
miration. At Nemroud we find more dig- 
nity, more action, more variety in the at- 
titudes of the figures, and, above all, more 
elevation of style and fidelity of imitation, 
in the animals in the hunting scenes, &c. 
The lions and horses are remarkable for 
beauty; the horses faithfully exhibit the 
admirable typeof the purest Arabian breed, 
and may, with advantage, be compared 
with the most beautiful models left by 


‘Greek antiquity, without excepting even 


the horses of the Parthenon. WhenI add 
that Mr. Layard found among the ruins of 
Nemroud small figures in terra cotta vases 
of the same material, or of marble, orna- 
mented with figures, bricks covered with 
cuneiform inscriptions, numerous cylinders, 
divers works in metal and ivory—when I 
say that he has discovered in other places 
bas-reliefs, entirely coloured, and a small 
obelisk, covered with twenty bas-reliefs 
and three hundred lines of cuneiform char- 
acters—when I say that during a stay of 
two years in Sasiana he has described and 
partly sketched many monuments which 
no European before him had ever visited, 
particularly a bas-relief containing more 


than four hundred figures cut in a rock, 


forming the two inner walls of a defile— 
when I say finally, that all the drawings 
brought from Nemroud by Mr. Layard 
are executed witha true and profound feel- 
ing for Assyrian arts, and that he has sent 
to the British Museum the original of 
a great number of ‘monuments selected 
from amongst those our acquaintance with 
which we owe to him—I shall still but 
very imperfectly have stated the service 
rendered by Mr. Layard to archeology, 
to geography, and to history. 

«Need I add that, for very many years, 
no traveller has made any discoveries 
which can be compared with those of 
which I have just given so imperfect a 
sketch? But ought I not here to declare, 
as I have declared elsewhere, that the most 
important of these discoveries, that of the 
four palaces of Nemroud, is, in reality, due 
to M. Botta? Had it not been for his in- 
telligence, perseverance, and zeal, the pal- 
ace of Khorsabad would to this day have 
remained buried under the tumulus, the 
summit of which had already been invad- 
ed by a modern village, and, but for the 
exhumation of the ruins of that building, 
Mr. Layard would not have been led to 
explore the tumulus at Nemroud which 
covered the ruins of three palaces of more 
ancient and a fourth of recent date, in per- 
fect preservation.’ ”’ 


SILKEN SAILS AND CORDAGE FOR SHIPS OF 
| WAR. 


A new discovery of great interest to the 
navy has just been made known by a 
gentleman known as the Pere Chatelu, 
but who is in reality the Marquis de Chas- 
teux, one of the most ancient titles in 
France. His father‘ having died in emi- 
gration and leaving him no resource, the 
Marquis deemed it in better taste to drop 
the title for a while, until he had acquired 
fortune enough to support it with honour. 
The discovery consists in the employment 
of the cocoons and refuse of silk for the 
manufacture of sails and cordage. The 
material is lighter, cheaper, stronger, and 
more elastic than hemp. The invention is 
already adopted by the Minister of Marine, 
and the inventor has been admitted to an 
audience at the Tuilleries, where the frank 
and unsophisticated manners of the old 
emigré created much amusement. “ What 
part of the silk do you spin?’’ inquired 
the King with interest. “ Every thing but 
the silkworm,’’ replied the sturdy old no- 
bleman, who in his own heart persists in 
admitting no royalty but that of the Bour- 
bons.—Parig$ correspondent of the Lon- 
don Allas. 


— 


TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS. 


A correspondent of the New York Re- 
corder gives as an example of error in type 
the phrase “Sermons of refreshing,’”’ which 
should have read “ Seasons of refreshing.”’ 
He adds one ortwo additional examples, 
which are curious enough : : 

After all, Mr. Editor, this was only a 
mistake of two letters, yet I need not re- 


mind you that the misplacing of two of 


your mystic types may sometimes produce 
a most awkward or ludicrous perversion ; 
and to console your printers, who are gen- 
erally very correct, that, in this case, they 
are not alone in their glory, permit me to 
close this chapter on typographical errors, 
by the mention of one which I saw a few 
months ago in a New England paper, 
which by a mistake of two letters inform- 
ed their readers that “Gov. Rufus Babcock 
had taken ‘the charge of the Baptist church 
at New Bedford ;’’ and of another still 
more ridiculous, in an old England primer, 
the whole edition of which, by the omis- 
sion of the single letter c, at the beginning 
of a word in the third line, was printed as 


follows— 


« When the last trumpet soundeth, 
We shall not all die; 
But we shall all be Aanged, 
In the twinkling of an eye.” 


While I am in the vein of typographical 
errors, permit me to relate one of an amus- 
ing nature that had near/y occurred in a 
work of the Rev. Dr. ,of England, 
one of the most distinguished living wri- 
‘ters of the day, whose works are equally 
well known on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The Doctor had a proof sheet sent him 
from the printer’s, in which a passage from 
Job ii. 4, was printed as follows—* Skin 
for skin, yea, all that a man hath will he 


give for his ‘ wife.’ ” The Doctor re- 


which ornamented the gardens of the pal-_ 


naturalists, besides a lake, in which were 


BYTER 


turned it with the last word corrected, 
“life”? Thiscorrection, however, escaped 
the compositor’s notice ; and soon, back 
came the “ revise,” with the same expres- 
sion, “all that a man hath will he give for 
his ‘ wife.’ ’’ This time, the Doctor, part- 
ly forthe sake of a joke, and partly to at- 
tract the attention of the compositor, sent 
back the proof with this expressive sen- 
tence written on the margin, opposite the 
word “ wife’’—*“This depends upon cir- 
cumstances.”’ 


Pails the New York Observer. 
DOCTOR WADDEL AND THE PARSONS. 


So few remains of the eloquent Blind 
Preacher are in print, that we seize upon 
any such with peculiar avidity. In the 
present instance our subject connects itself 
with the history of the Old Colony and 
Dominion. The following letter was ori- 
ginally published in the Virginia Gazette, 
a newspaper set forth at the old colonial 
capital; from the files of this it has been 
copied. The kev. William Giberne, to 
whom it was addressed, was rector of the 
parish of Lunenburg, in Richmond coun- 
ty. It seems that Dr. Waddel had visited 
one of the churches of this parish, and dis- 
senter as he was, had been unexpectedly 
called on to preach. For so doing he was 
made the object of repeated clerical vitu- 
peration. Our readers will observe from 
the date, that the event took place about 
three years after the trial of the Parson’s 
cause, and witn the. established clergy 
had excited a violent opposition through- 
out the colony. This throws light on the 
futility of Mr. Giberne’s threats, and on 
the coolness of Dr. Waddel’s irony.* 

TO THE REV. MR. W G, RECTOR OF LUNEN- 
BURG PARISH, IN RICHMOND, 
July 21, 1768. 

Reverend Sir—There are few so pas- 
sive as quietly to submit to the misrepre- 
sentations of ridicule, or silently to bear 
the false charges of prejudice and arro- 
gance. A mistaken prudence may silence 
some and fearfulness others: for my part, 
I think I am under the influence of neither. 
As a member of civil society, I am pro- 


tected while I behave well, by the laws 


of my country; and asa Presbyterian min- 
ister, I discharge the duties of my office 
under the same protection. I, therefore, 
consider myself more upon a level with 
my fellow subjects than will be, perhaps, 
pleasing to you; and enjoying the privi- 
lege to remark on your hard speeches with | 
the same freedom: and impunity which a 
seemly reply from you will deserve. 

Asa Presbyterian, I approve the doc- 
trinal articles of the established religion 
according to the act of toleration: and as 
a minister I preach agreeable to them. 
An occasional sermon of this kind, in com- 
pliance with a request, might be allowed 
any where in our province, without any 
abuse of law or offence of men. Such I 
preached by invitation at your upper 
church, when I attended to hear you. My 
being there, and your not coming, seemed 
both altogether castial. In your pulpit I 
was the advocate of virtue and friend of 
Christianity: I reflected on no one, nor de- 
scended to any peculiarity of sect or party. 
Yet you chose to represent me in sundry 
discourses on several Sabbaths, as a com- 
position of all sects which were least known 
to your hearers, or most likely to be hated 
by them. Like a cowardly boy that would 
rather waste his passion by giving nick- 
names, than risk a battle, you called mea 
pickpocket, dark-lantern, moonlight preach- 
er,and enthusiast. However, if you are 
pleased with this childish sport, I do not 
mean to rob you ofthe pleasure. A moon- 
light preacher, I suppose, signifies one that 
shines with a borrowed light, as the pla- 
giary does. But if we may believe you, 
I cannot be suspected of being one. And 
lest any of your parishioners should be in- 
fluenced by the example of my stated 
hearers and friends, to respect me, you at- 
tempted, regardless of what is most es- 
teemed by the gentleman and Christian, 
to sully their reputation, and bring them 
and me into disrepute together. Do you 


-use such weak and unhandsome methods 


io prevent their coming to hear me from a 
persuasion that their coming would hurt 
their character? They must certainly be 
extremely obliged to you for being so much 
more regardful of their character than you 
seem to be of yourown. Or do you think 
my doctrine or example endangers their 
happiness? They are the best judges of 
that. And you ought to consider that 
thoughthey be obliged to pay you, they 
are not obliged in the same sense to hear 
you. 

In one of your Sunday orations, you 
published, I understand, a * hue and ery,”’ 
directed to “ all well-disposed persons who 


quiring them “to apprehend a certain 
illiterate new-light preacher, who, instiga- 


ted by folly, natural impudence, and the 


devil, had taken the advantage of your in- 
disposition and entered your pulpit, which 
was to be kept sacred; and then belched 
out his nonsenseand ignorance for an hour, 
to the laughter of some, and contempt of 
others, and to bring the vagrant to George 
Jerker’s, at the public whipping-post of 
the county, to be dealt with according to 
law.’’ 

You might be greatly pleased with the 
beauty of your own thoughts and elegance 
of expression in the piece; but, however, 
great its merits may be, on both accounts, 
I think it was not very fit to make a part 
of a sermon at the head of which stood 
these words, “ Earnestly contending for 
the faith once delivered to the saints.” I 
do not mean, sir, that there was any impro- 
priety in making #t a part in your discourse 
—I only mean that it could not be con- 
nected with your sacred text, or delivered 
in the way it was, without profaneness in 
the author, abuse of the pulpit, contempt 
of the Sabbath, and an affront to the Chris- 
tian audience and to God. You might 
have used Dr. Sherlock’s sermon on that 
text, against the Popish recusants, which 
is written with his usual judgment and de- 
cency, without being chargeable with any 
unusual inconsistency; but perhaps you 
thought his method of treating the ene- 
mies of his religion, of his king and coun- 
try, was too genteel for my demerit. [ 
must here beg leave to clear your parish- 
ioners of the reproachful indecency of 
laughing in church, with which you have 
charged them. Sensible that they were 
hearing a sermon very different from what 
you intimate, they were in general grave 
and of better manners than their parson. 
If any smiled, it was more from custom, 
I believe, than out of disrespect to me. 

These hints will suffice, I hope, to show 
you how little I regard the rhodomontade 
of the AXolian family. If you had been 


* See Campbell's late and excellent History of 
the Colony and Ancient Dominion of Virginia, 


» Richmond, 1847.. 


were lovers of the faith and truth,’ re- | 


LAN, 


apprised of this in time, you certainly 
would have suppressed some windy preach- 
ments, which have done no honour to 
your reputation as a defender of the faith; 


mistake, view them with emotions of un- 
common joy, as proofs of genius and trum- 
peters of your glory. | 

I will now venture to recommend to 
your perusal the 75th canon of your church, 
which, beside other particulars to be noted 
by you, requires “that you should endea- 
vour to profit the church of God, having 
always in mind that you ought to excel all 
others in purity of life, and be an example 
to the people to live well and Christianly 
under pain of ecclesiastical censure, to be 
inflicted with severity.”” Some would be 
so rude as to interrogate you here; but I 
rather beg leave to add the 53d canon to 
the former, which orders, that above all 
things, you should abstain from bitter in- 
vectives and scurrilous language against 
any persons whatsoever. Finding you 
thus condemned by the ‘voice of kings, 
and by all the lords spiritual of Great 
Britain, and signing your confession of 
guilt, I bid youa cordial farewell, assuring 
you, sir, that in this, and in other things 
wherein you think me your enemy, I am 
your friend and most humble servant, 

3 JAMES WADDEL. | 


THE BOND OF THE HOUSE.—AN ILLUSTRATION 
OF SCRIPTURE. 


The English term “ husband”? is derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon words Aus and 
band, which signify “the bond of the 
house ;”’ and it was anciently spelt howse- 
bond, and continued to be so spelt in some 
editions of the English Bible, after the in- 
troduction of the art of printing. A hus- 
band, then, is a house-bond—the bond of 


into the union of strength and the oneness 


within the gates’’—all their interests and 
all their happiness—are encircled in the 
house-bond’s embrace, the objects of his 
protection, and of his special care. What 
a fine picture is this of a husband’s duty, 
and a family’s privilege! And what a 
beautiful emblem is this of the guardian- 
ship, and love, and uniting kindness exer- 
cised towards believing souls, and inquir- 
ing sinners, and, “the whole family in 
heaven and in earth,” by Him who says, 
“It shall be at that day that thou shalt 
call me Ishi, (that is, my husband;) for I 
will betroth thee unto me for ever; yea, & 
will betroth thee unto me in righteousness, 
and in judgment, and in loving-kindness, 
and in mercies; I will even betroth thee 
unto me in faithfulness !”” 


— 


SERPENTS IN A PILE IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


In the savannahs of Izacubo, in Guiana, 
I saw the most wonderful, most terrible 
spectacle that can be seen; and although 
it be not uncommon to the inhabitants, no 
traveller has ever mentioned it. We were 
ten men on horseback, two of whom took 
the lead, in order to sound the passages, 
whilst I preferred to skirt the great forests. 
One of the blacks who formed the vanguard, 
returned at full gallop, and called to me. 
“ Here, sir, come and see the serpents in a 
pile.” He pointed out to me something 
elevated in the middle of the savannah or 
swamp, which appeared like a bundle of 
arms. Oue of my company then said, 
“this is certainly one of the assemblages 
of serpents, which heap themselves on 
each other after a violent tempest; I have 
heard of these, but have never seen any; 
let us proceed cautiously, and not go too 
near.” When we were within twenty 
paces of it, the terror of our horses pre- 
vented our nearer approach, to which none 
of us were inclined. 3 

On a sudden, the pyramid mass became 
agitated ; horrible hissings issued from it, 
thousands of serpents rolled spirally on each 
other, shot forth out of their circle their 
hideous heads, presenting their envenomed 
darts and fiery eyes tous. ITownTI was 
one of the first to draw back, but when I 
saw this formidable phalanx remained at 
its post, and appeared to be more disposed 
to defend itself than to attack us, I rode 
around it in order to view its order of bat- 
tle, which faced the enemy on every side. 
I then sought what could be the design of 
this numerous assemblage; and I con- 
cluded that this species of serpents dreaded 
some colossean enemy, which might be the 
great serpent or cayman, and that they re- 
unite themselves after having seen this 
enemy, in order to resist this enemy in a 


NEVER TELL A LIE. 


How simply and beautifully has Abd- 
el-Kadir, of Ghilon, impressed us with the 
love of truth in a story of his childhood. 
After stating the vision which made him 
entreat of his mother to go to Bagdad, and 
devote himself to God, he thus proceeds: 

I informed her of what I had seen, and 
she wept; then taking out eighty dinars, 
she told me, as I had a brother, half of 
that was all my inheritance; she made me 
swear, when she gave it to me, never to 


well, exclaiming—* Go, my son, I consign 
you to God; we shall not meet until the 
day of judgment.”’ 

I went on well, till I came near Ha- 
mandnai, whey our Kafilah was plunder- 
ed by sixty horsemen. One fellow asked 
me “what I had got??? “Forty dinars,” 
said I, “are sewed under my garments.” 
The fellow laughed, thinking, no doubt, I 
was joking with him. “ What have you 
got ??? said another; I gave him the same 
answer. When they were dividing the 
spoil, I was called to an eminence where 
the chief stood. , 

« What property have you got, my little 
fellow ?” said he. 

«JT have told two of your people al- 
ready,’’ I replied; “1 have forty dinars 
sewed in my garments.”’ 

He ordered them to be ripped open, and 
found my money. 

“And how came you,” said he, in sur- 
prise, “to declare so openly what had been 
so carefully concealed??? 

“ Because,” I replted, “I will not be 
false to my mother, to whom I have pro- 
mised J never will tell a lie!”’ 

“ Child,”’? said the robber, “hast thou 
such a sense of duty to thy mother at thy 
years, and I am insensible at my age, of 
the duty I owe to my God? Give me thy 
hand, innocent boy,’’ he continued, “ that 
I may swear repentance upon it.” He 
did so. His followers were all alike struck 
with the scene. : 

“You have been our leader in guilt,” 
said they to their chief, “be the same in 
the path to virtue.” And they instantly, 


| at his order, made restitution of their spoil, 


and vowed repentance on his hand. 


although you might, through an unhappy 


a house—that which engirdles a family 


oflove. Wife,and children, and « Stranger 


tell a lie,and afterwards bade me fare- 


Mr. Editor—Last Saturday I was at 
the City Clerk’s office, looking over the re- 
cords of births in the town of Boston, 
which occurred about the year 1640, and 
was so struck with the singularity of some 
of the names that I met with, that I was 
induced to copy a few as specimens for the 
amusement of your numerous and intelli- 
gent readers: — Grace Beamsley, Mercy 
Beamsley, Deliverance Beck, Strange Beck, 
Free Grace Bendall, Reform Bendall, 
Hope-for Bendall, Seaborne Cotton, Fa- 
thergone Dinley, Return Gridley, Believe 
Gridley, Tremble Gridley, Hope Hawkins, 
Constance Milan, Patience Rice, Hopestill 
Vical, Waitstill Winthrop, Posthumus 
Dutchfield, Honour Mahone, Faith Munt, 
' Joyliff Rudock, Temperance Sweet, New- 
grace Wilson, Satisfaction Belcher, Re- 
demption Scott, Exercise Shattuck, Cheis- 
tian Stoddart, Remembrance Amery, De- 
sire the Truth Akers, Purchase Gibson, 
Zwzishaddai Browne, Pedajah Pormort, 
Tabitha Bell._— Boston Transcript. | 


—_—— 


TRUE ELOQUENCE. 


dividual, who listened to the splendid ar- 
gument of Sheridan against Warren Has- 
tings. At the expiration of the first hour 
he said to a friend, * All this is mere de- 
clamation.”? When thesecond was finish- 
ed, “This is a wonderful oration.”? At the 
close of the third, « Mr. Hastings has acted 
very unjustifiably.”? At the fourth, *« Mr. 
Hastings is an atrocious criminal.’? Aud 
at the last, “Of all monsters of iniquity, 
the most enormous is Warren Hastings.” 


SHEEP FOR MUTTON. 


In Great Britain, where so much use is 
made of mutton by all classes, from the 
“proud peer” to the poor labourer, great 
attention has been accorded, not only to 
the producing of the greatest quantity, but 
also of the best quality of mutton. After 
so long a series of efforts and experiments, 
it is but reasonable to suppose that very 
many highly important discoveries have 
been made, and that the business of fatten- 
ing is there more thoroughly understood 
than in any other country. It appears 
now, indeed, to be universally conceded 
by the agricultural writers of England, 
that “sheep of great size and quick growth, 
will not give so fine mutton as smaller 
sheep, and those longer in coming to ma- 
turity.””. This maxim may be regarded 
as constituting the genuine secret in the 
success which so markedly attends the ef- 
forts of the British herdsmen and flock- 
masters in fattening their animals for the 
market. The Leicesters, consequently, are 
less valuable, being large, and of quick 
growth, than the South Down, which is 
much smaller, and much longer in arriving 
at maturity. 

A recent English writer, remarking up- 
on this subject, says :—“ A sheep, to be in 
order for the palate of an epicure, should 
not be killed earlier than when five years 
old, at which age the mutton will be rich 
and succulent, of a dark colour, and full 
of the richest gravy; whereas, if only two 
years old, it is flabby, pale, and flavour- 
less.”? 

In this country mutton rarely attains the 
age of four years, and hence probably, the 
reason why the article known by that 
name is generally so poor, compared with 
the English article. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPH Y.—First Lines 

of Natural Philosophy, divested of mathematical for- 
mule; being a practical and lucid Introduction to the study 
of the Science; designed for the use of Schools and Aca- 
demies, and for readers generally, who have not been 
trained to the study of the exact sciences, and for those who 
wish to enter understandingly upon the study of the exact 
sciences. By Reynell Coates, M. D. author of Physiology 
for Schools. Lilusirated by 264 cuts, 402 pp. 12mo. Price 
75 cents, 

Unlike most works designed for a similar purpose, this 
volume is nota compilation merely The author has evi- 
dently considered the capacities and tastes of his audience, 
matured his plan, and mastered al] the necessary relations 
of his theme before putting pen to paper; then, with the 
whole subject before him, and considering his pupil as 
utterly ignorant of the first principles of nature, he begins 
as though addressing the extremely young; and, through- 
out the entire work, he nowhere oversteps the ability of the 
pupil. Nota technical term is used unless fully and clearly 
explained, and no previous mathematical knowledge 1s 
demanded of the student; although the reader is drawn by 
light and easy, but logical and orderly stages, from the con- 
sideration of the simplest accidents of every-day life, to the 
comprehension of some of the grandest phenomena connected 
with astronomy. 

It is one of the peculiarities of this writer, that whatever 
he attempts to teach, he teaches thoroughly; and while the 
appendix of well-digested questions and references greatly 
increases the value of the work to the practical preceptor 
of children acquiring the rudiments of education, its text 
will render it scarcely less valuable to the youth about 
commencing the study of the exact sciences, the man 
liberal information, and even the professional teacher. 

Published and for sale by 

KE. H. BUTLER & Co. 
fet 26—3t Minor street, Philadelphia, 
ILMINGTON 


ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL IN- 
STUPUTE—One mile from Wilmington, Delaware. 

In this Institution young gentlemen are thoroughly prepared, 
either for the Counting House or College. Number or 
pupils limited to twenty five. 
 ‘T’erms.—For the English branches, per annum, $130. 
Do. with Mathematics, $140. Do. do. with Classics, $160. 
For any of the Modern Languages, $24. - Bills payable 
quartirly, in advance. ‘Term, eleven weeks, Pupils may 
enter atany time. ‘The above coversall expenses except 
books and clothes. 

The Institution is conducted sérict/y in accordance with 
the plan recommended by the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church. We gvaranty improvement. 
Rev. S M. GAYLEY, Principal. 


ike Mr. E. D, Junkin, A. B. son of George Junkin; D D. 
President of Lafayette College, and S. R. Gayley, are 
Assistants. nov 20—3m 


AN DOREN’S INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES 
— No. 373 Spruce Street, near Twelfth, Philadelphia.— 
Professor J. Livingston Van Doren, A. M., Principal, who 
has had many years’ experience in conducting large female 
Seminaries in New York, and iis vicinity. Course of Studies 
fulland thorough. ‘Tuition $40, $60, $80, and $100 a year, 
according to the age of the Pupils. French $20 extra. 
Board and ‘Tuition $300. Vacation—July and August. 
Music from $20 to $10 per quarter. Italian, German, Paint- 
ing, &c. $10 each. No charge for Stationery, Fuel, and 
Drawing 
Referees —Rt. Rev. A. Potter, D.D.; Rev. B. Dorr, D. D. 
Rev. C. C. Cuyler, D. D.; Rev. H. Ducachet, D. D.; Rev. 
M. A. De W. Howe; Rev. G. W. Bethune, D D.; Rev. J. 
Parker, D. D.; Rev. A. Barnes—Philadelphia. ton. Theo. 
Frelinghuysen, LL. D., Chancellor of the University of 
New York; Rev. G. Spring, D. D; Rev. S. H. Tyng, D. D.— 
New York. Rev. J.J. Blake, D. D.; Rev. S. H. Cox, D.D., 
Brooklyn. Rev J.Carnahan, D. D., President of Princeton 
College; Gov. Thomas Bennet, Charlesten, S. ©.; F. L. 
Hawks, D. D., New Orleans. Rt. Rev. B B. Smith, Bisho 
of Kentucky; Hon. Henry Clay, Kentucky; Rt Rev. C ns 


Cinn., Ohio. jan ]—3t 


ALTIMORE DEPOSITORY —WNo. 2 Franklin Build- 
ings, North street, Baltimore, Maryland.—Just re. 
ceived, D’Aubigné’s new work, Germany, England, and 
Scotland, or the Recollections of a Swiss Minister. Cyclo- 
pedia of Religious and Moral Anecdotes, with an Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. G. B. Cheever, D.D. Posthumous Works 
of Dr Chalmers, vol. 1. McCheyne’s Works. History of a 
Penitent, by Dr. Bethune, DD. Memoir of Miss Margaret 
Mercer. Way of Life, by Dr. Hodge. feb 27—3t 


COMMENTARY.—Siz Volumes for $10.— 

Barrington & Haswell, 293 Market street, Philadel- 
phia, have just published a new edition of Henry’s Exposi- 
tron of the Old and New Testament, with a Memoir of the 
author; and a Preface by the Rev. A. Alexander,D.D. The 
stereotype plates have been corrected, and many typographi- 
cal errors, which appeared in the previous editions, will not 
be found in the one now offered to the public. 

‘The foilcwing are the prices at which they can be had at 
the principal bookstores of the country : In half muslin bind- 
ing, $10. In full sheep binding, $12.50. In halt calf bind- 


tions or others purchasing in quantities. 

The following are selected trom a great number of nutices 
equally expressive of the sterling value of the work: 

“1 Know of no work of the kind, in any language, which 
combines more sound good sense with fervent and dee 
toned piety.”—Rev. Francis Wayland. . 

“The mind of the author seems not only to have been 
imbued with excellent spiritual ideas, but to have teemed 
with them.’’—Rev. Dr. Alexander. 

«The wise and good unite in saying, that it is calculated 
to render those who read it wiser and better.”—Rev. Dr. 

. Cone. 

“It is always orthodox, generally judicious, and truly 
pious and practical.”—Rev. Adam Clarke. 

‘‘Henry is, perhaps, the only commentator so large tha 
deserves to be entirely and attentively read through.” — 
Dr. Doddridge. aug 22—3t 


The following anecdote is told of an in- 


Mellvaine, D. D., Bishop of Ohio, and Rev. L Beecher, . 


ing, $13.50. A libera! discount will be made to congrega- 


NAMES IN BOSTON TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


OMMUNICANT’S CATECHISM.—A Catechism for 
the Instruction of Communicanté in the nature and 

4 uses of the Sacrament of our Lord’s Supper, and in the 

doctrines and duties connected with that ordinance, by the 

Rev. Andrew Thomson, D. D. minister of St. George's 

Church, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Extract from Dr. Archibald Alexander's Recommendatory 

Letter inserted in the work, , 

The style of this little work is plain and perspicuous. It 
comprises a brief system of the principal dectrines and 
duties of the Chrisuan religion; and a full exposition of 
whatever is needed by the inquiring communicant. The 
sentiments are strictly in accordance with the standards of 
the Presbyterian Church, of which the author was a distin- 
guished minister. And while it contains nothing but what 
is level to the humbiest capacity, it is so rich in scriptural 
instruction, that the Christian of mature age and advanced 
prety cannot peruse it‘ without benefit, Such a work is 
needed, not only by those who are Communicants, but by 
the multitude of baptized Christians who hive in the total 
neglect of this sacred iustitution, and in constant disobe- 
dience to the command of their Lord. 

Published and for sale by 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
No. 21 Centre sireet, New York, and 
No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia,} 


Pr Also published and for sale as above, Thoughts on 
Sacramental Occasions, by the Rev. Philip Doddridge, D.D. 
with an Introduction, by the Rev, James W. Alexander, D.D. 
Letters on the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, by the late 
Samuel Bayard, Esq. second edition. feb 26—3t 


EA STORE AND FAMILY GROCERY.—Just re- 

ceived, 90 half chests of common family Biack ‘Tea 
of unusual strength and fine flavour ; also on hand a variety 
of geod Black and Green ‘l'eas, from $3.25 to $1.25 per 
pound. A good supply of prime old Java Coffee in small 
bags. Loaf and crushed Sugar, at the Sugar House whole- 
sale prices. Best brands of Genessee Fiour from new 
wheat, with a general assortment of the best Groceries at 
the lowest prices, in any quantity for family use, for sale 

SIMON COLTON, 
oct 2—3t N. E. cor. Chestnut and Tenth sts. Philadelphia, 


S W. COLTON, Deacer 1n Tras, -Sucars, Correr 
Je. Spices, O1Ls, &c.—North-east corner ot Race and 
Eighth streets, Philadelphia. Invites Housekee; ers and 
Consumers to call and examine his supply of Fresu Goons, 
which are of the best quality the market affords, and 
which will be suld on the most reasonable terms. 

The stock embraces the finest quality Green aND BLack 


Tas, viz. Young Hyson, best quality, $1 per pound. 
Young Hyson, superivr, 75 cents per | Yo Hyson, 
good, 90 cenis per ib. Imperial, Gunpowder, a oid Hy 


son, best quality, each, $1 per Ib. 
ck ‘T'eas.—Rose flavoured Pouchong (Chulan) per pa- 
per. 374 cts. Cumshaw Souchong, very superior, per /b. $1. 
ingyong Souchong, very superior, to 75 cts. per tb, 
Ningyong Souchong, a gvod breakfast tea, 50 cts. per Jb, 
Flowery Pekoe, very fine, 75 cents per Ib. To families 
urchasing a box ora number of pounds of any o/ the above 
Teas, a reasonable deduction will be made in the price. 
Double Loaf, Crushed, Pulverized, New Orleans Refined 
and Brown Sugars of best quality. Good white PreskRvVING 
Sugar, only 10 cents per lb. Baker’s Broma, a new and-im- 
proved combination of the Cocoa Nur, with other ingre- 
dients, innocent, strengthening and agreeable both to inva- 
lids and to persons in health. The sick should never be 
without it. Also, Pure Cocoa, Cocoa Paste, Spanish, French, 
and Spiced Chocolate, and Cocoa Shells, also Cracked Co- 
coa. Mocha, Old Java, Maracaibo, Laguayra, and other 
Coffees. Roasted Coffee always fresh. Hams, Sugar Cured 
and favourite Brands, Smoked Beet, 'Tongnes, and Bologna 
Sausages, Sweet Oil, pure and fresh, Maccaroni and Ver- 
micelli. Imitation English Cheese, Pine Apple do., Herki- 
mer county do.; Pickles and Sances, Castile, Variegated 
and Perfumed Soaps, Sperm and Common Oils, and Sperm 
Candles, &c, &c. Cunstantly on hand a large assortment 
of fresh Crackers and Biscuits. Also Bay Water, a genuine 
article from the Island St. ‘Thomas, at the low price of 44 
cents per quart. ap 17—tf 
GOOD CHANCE FOR GOOD AGENTS —The 
Publisher of the Youtn’s Capiner, in accordance 
with the sentiment of his motto, “ Live, and let live,” will 
employ from fifty to seventy five gentlemen, toact as Agents 
for the work, and will give them the best of terms, ii satis- 
factory testimonials as to character and general ability are 
furnished. Some twenty of the above number are wanted 
io act in the Southern States, where the work has already 
obtained a wide popularity. The business of an Agent is 
to canvass for subscribers, and to sell the bound voiumes, 
for which a small capital of some $20 will be necessary. 
Clergymen without charge, and students for the ministry, 
can make this a lucrative agency,as well as one of great 
usefulness. ‘I‘he Youth’s Cabinet is profusely embellished, 
and has the reputation of being every way the best work of 
its kind in the country. Subscription only $1 a year. Ad- 
dress, post-paid, (with certificates from known and responsi- 
bie men) D. A. WOODWORTH, Publisher, 
feb 19—3t No. 135 Nassau street, New York 


AMES R. WEBB—Tera DeaLer anp Grocer, No. 91 
South Exghth, below Walnut street, Philadelphia—Has 

for sale Bunch Raisins, in whole, half, and quarter boxes, 
Seediess Raisins for couking purposes, Zanie Currants, 
Pure Ground Spices, new Citron, Sweet Cider, ‘Tamarinds, 
Prepared Mince Meat of superior quality. Newtown Pippin 
Apples, Lisbon and Malaga Grapes. Also Extra Premium 
Rochester Flour, in barrels and half lac together with 


an excellent assortment of Superior Black and Green Teas, 
general Groceries, and Fancy Articles, at the lowest@ates. 
dec 18—3t 


EZA’'S LATIN ‘TESTAMENT FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE USE.—Novuim Testamentum Domini 
Nostri Jesu Christi. Interprete Theodoro Beza. 1l6mo, 
well printed, and neatly bound in embossed morocco backs, 
muslin sides. This new edition of the world renowned 
translation of Beza is beautifully and very accurately 
printed from stereotype plates cast in England, supervised 
and corrected by a highly competent scholar. 
he now acknowledged propriety of giving students of 
languages familiar works for translation, thus adopting in 
the schools the mode by which the child first learns to 
talk, has induced the publication of this American edition. 
Of the work itself, it is hardly necessary to speak. Its 
publication was suggested by the favour with whieh the 
author’s lectures on the Episties were received at the Aca* 
demy of Lausanne. ‘he translation thus heralded, was 
received with a favour which, with Protestant Christians, 1% 
has never lost. Several editions were published during the 
life time of Beza, to which he made such improvements as 
his attention was directed to, or as were prompted by his 
familiarity, aa Greek Professor, with the original. Since 
1556, when it first appearev,at Geneva, this work has kept 
its place in the general esteem ; while more revent versions 
have been so strongly tinged with the peculiarities of the 
translators as to make them acceptable to particular classes 


only: 

Ro facilitate its introduction into Scheols and Colleges, it 
is published at a low price, and furnish: d to teaches and 
the trade at a liberal discount. Teachers wiil be supplied 
with a copy of the work for examination gratis, on applica- 
tion, post paid. 


d 
Published and for sale bY 
GEORGE S. APPLETON, 
feb 27—3t No. 148 Chestnut street, Philadel phia. 


HE CHEAP BOOK STORE—Stranparp Trrotoer 
caL Books at KeEvucKD I’RicrEs.-—— Alexander on 
Isaiah, 2 vols. Princeton ‘Theological Essays, 2 vols. Owen 
on the Hebrews, 4 vols. Lardner’s Theological Works, 10 
vols. Kitto’s Biblical Eneyelopedia, 2 vols. Jahn's Bibli- 
cal Archaeology. Do. !niroduction to the Old Testament. 
Dwight’s Theology, new edition, 4 vols. Haldane on 
Romans. Bridges on Proverbs Do. on the Christian 
Ministry. Murdoch’s Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History. 
McCheyne’s Life and Works, 2 vols, Jay’s Complete 
Works, 3 vols. Warbmurton’s Divine Legation, 2 vols, 
Baxter’s Practical Works, 4 vols. Barrow’s Whole Works, 
3 vols, Leighton’s Complete Works. Cecil's Works, 3 vols. 
Romaine’s Works. Charnock on the Attributes. Kuitto’s 
Palestine. Chalmers on Romans. l[looker’s Works, 2 vols, 
Pulpit Cyclopedia. Edwar's’s Works, 4 vols Hall's 
Puritan, &c. Robert Hall’s Works. 4 vols. Robinson's 
Calmet. Bishop Hopkins’s Works. Campbell on the 
Gospels. Do. on Miracles. Knapp’s Theology. Butler's 
Works. Horne on the Psalms, &c. Patrick, Lowth, and 
Whitby, Henry, Scott, Clarke, Burkitt, and Comprehensive 
Commentaries, together with a very large assortment of 
Bouks in all departments of religious and polite literature, 
and for sale at greatly reduced prices, by 
DANIELS & SMITH, 
At the Cheap Bookstore, North-west corner of Fourth 
and Arch streets, Philadel! phia. 


> Books bought or exchanged. jan 22—3t 


EW PUBLICA‘TIONS— Morell’s Historical and Crit- 

cal View of the Speculative Philosophy of Europe m 

the Nineteenth Century. New edition, greatly enlarged, 

and with full Explanatury Notes and References to Orginal 
Authorities. 2 volumes inone, 8vo. 

Also now ready —Lectures on the Law and the Gospel, 
by the Rev. S. Ht Tyng. D.D. new edition, large type, Svo, 
with a fine mezzotint portrait, price $1.50, gilt, $2. Reeob- 
lections of England, by Dr Tyng, 12mo,$1. ‘The Israel 
of God, a series of Discourses, by Dr. Tyng, 8vo. Sumner 
on Matthew and Mark, 12mo. D’Aubigné’s Germany, 
England, and Scotland, or Recollections of a Swiss Minister, 
12mo, 75 cents. Forsale b ROBERT CARTER, 

feb 26—3t No. 58 Canal street, New York. 


OTES ON ‘THE GOSPEL>.—In press, and will be 
published in March, Notes, Crincal, Explanatory, 
and Practical, on a new plan, by Melanethon W. Jaenbus, 
Vol. L—Matthew—pp. 310; so prepared as to accompany 
the Questions of the American Sunday School Union, and 
incorporating with the Notes the most approved harmony 
of the Four Gospels, in sections which keep before the eye 
the whole history, in the order of the narratives; with pic- 
torial illustrations from Kitto’s Encyelopedia, view of Jeru- 
salem as besieged by Titus, and of Modern Jerusalem, in a 

new style, with maps, genealogy of Christ, &c. : 
The plan of these Notes meets a very extensive want in 
Sabbath Schools, Bible Classes and Families, while it must 
facilitate the introduction of Scripture lessons into Schools. 
It brings together a cupious Biblical apparatus, while it also 
furnishes a complete companion to the Question book, and 
gathers around these questions the ample material for more. 
It helps the teacher, and encourages the scholar to make due 
prep ration. It facilitates scriptural instruction in familhes 
and day schools, by bringing the material to han! for the 
study of the Questions, making it practicable and altraetive ; 
and withal, it exhibits a harmony of the Four Gospels in the 
most useful manner, where the whole evangelical history 
is brought together. and substantially gone over, in exam- 
ining the gospel by Matthew, and ona plan hitherio unat- 
ternpted. See Questions of the American Sunday School 
Union on the Gospels, and especially the new Consecutive 

Union Question Book, vol. 1. Matthew. 
ROBERT CARTER, | 
feb 19—3t No. 58 Canal street, New York. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 21 Centre street, New York, and No. 37 South 
Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


BY WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN. 


TERMS —Three Dollars per annum, payable in six 
months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid in advance. 
A liberal discount to agents who may become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one year.— 
All Subscribers, who do not give express notice to the 
-conftary, will be considered as wishing to continue their 
subscription, and their paper will be sent to them accord- 
ingly. No paper discontinued until all arrearages are paid, 
except at the discretion of the Proprietor. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 l\ines, first insertion, 75 
cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 8 lines or less, 
first insertion, 50 cents; each repetition of do. 38 cents 
Payments for advertisements to be made in advance. 
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